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FOREWORD 


Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service,  a  member  society  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York,  has  been  serving  “dis¬ 
advantaged”  job  seekers  since  1934.  In  response  to  community  need,  the 
agency  has  developed  a  wide  range  of  economic  adjustment  services:  voca¬ 
tional  counseling;  psychological  testing;  job  placement;  group  guidance  (spon¬ 
sored  jointly  with  B’nai  B’rith);  vocational  rehabilitation;  and  related 
programs. 

These  have  been  voluntary,  experimental  services,  operating  on  a  non¬ 
sectarian  basis,  and  devoted  primarily  to  people  requiring  professional  sup¬ 
port:  the  physically  handicapped,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  the  aged  worker,  the  juvenile  delinquent,  the  adult  offender,  and 
similar  “hard-core”  employment  groups. 

In  all  of  the  programs,  one  goal  has  been  paramount  and  kept  steadily 
in  view:  the  “pay-ofF’  is  placement  and  job  adjustment.  The  preparatory 
services  are  of  value  and  can  stand  alone;  without  final  employment,  how¬ 
ever,  their  meaning  is  necessarily  diminished. 

In  working  to  achieve  this  focus,  the  agency  has  always  known  that 
the  required  store  of  information  is  woefully  inadequate.  Rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters  across  the  country  invest  large  sums  of  time,  energy  and  money  in  plan¬ 
ning  with  their  clients.  And,  to  the  degree  that  the  individual  plans  are  devel¬ 
oped  with  regard  as  to  whether  or  where  handicapped  persons  might  ulti¬ 
mately  be  placed  on  jobs,  the  expenditures  become  increasingly  fruitful. 

This  study  is  an  approach  to  some  of  the  necessary  information.  It  does 
not  provide  all  of  the  required  answers,  but  it  does  attempt  a  realistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  hiring  practices,  attitudes  and  policies  in  private  industry  with  re¬ 
gard  to  handicapped  workers. 

Unlike  personal  counseling  or  therapy,  where  the  relationship  is  one- 
to-one,  between  the  counselor  and  the  client,  vocational  services  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  with  the  help  of  an  “outside”  third  party:  the  employer.  We  need 
to  know  more  of  his  hiring  habits;  and,  in  this  study,  we  have  tried  to  take  a 
major  first  step.  We  trust  that  the  findings  will  be  of  value  to  rehabilitation 
workers  and  other  professional  disciplines  in  extending  the  frontiers  of  our 
present  limited  knowledge. 

The  study  was  a  complicated  process,  and  many  persons,  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  competence,  contributed  to  the  final  statement.  With  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  any  list  of  acknowledgments  is  necessarily  incomplete,  special 
gratitude  is  due  the  following: 

Roland  Baxt,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  Employment  and 
Guidance  Service,  and  Preston  David,  the  agency’s  Associate  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  developed  the  conceptual  framework  for  the  study,  organized  the 
operating  program,  and  provided  administrative  supervision  for  the  staff. 
With  Irving  Barshop,  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  agency,  Mr. 
Baxt  and  Mr.  David  also  reviewed  the  findings,  and  made  many  helpful  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  shaping  the  final  form  of  the  report. 
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Dr.  Abram  J.  Jaffe,  Consultant,  and  Mrs.  Dorly  D.  Wang,  Principal 
Investigator,  were  the  professional  research  persons  chiefly  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  study.  With  Dr.  Josephine  J.  Williams,  Principal  Investigator  for 
the  first  year  of  the  study,  Dr.  Jaffe  developed  the  research  approach,  and  pro¬ 
vided  consultation  to  the  administration  and  the  research  staff. 

The  report  was  written  by  Dr.  Jaffe  and  Mrs.  Wang;  the  final  state¬ 
ment  was  edited  by  Preston  David. 

The  Advisory  Committee  members  periodically  reviewed  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  study,  and  many  of  them  contributed  detailed  reactions  to  the 
material  in  the  various  stages  of  production.  Dr.  Lazare  Teper  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  Dr.  Irvin  Klein  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Workmen  s  Compensation  Board,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pearce  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Labor,  were  especially  helpful  with  technical  advice  and 
exceedingly  generous  with  their  time  during  the  three-year  period  of  study. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of 
Employment,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  for  extending  the  use  of  its 
data  in  the  selection  of  the  employer  sample,  and  to  Mr.  Louis  Ovedovitz 
Senior  Statistician,  for  his  personal  efforts  in  selecting  the  sample. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  provided  the  grant  for  the  study.  This  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  financing  source,  although  matching  funds  were  provided  by  Federation 
EmDlovment  and  Guidance  Service  through  its  parent  organization,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York.  Mr.  Donald  H.  Dabelstein,* 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  related  to  the 
study  not  only  as  an  efficient  government  administrator,  but  as  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  professional  whose  reactions  were  always  valuable. 

Finally,  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Thea  Landau  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sandberg  who  provided  expert  secretarial  assistance  during  the  life  of  the 
project. 

ROBERT  RAU,  Vice-President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee, 
FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
GUIDANCE  SERVICE; 

Vice-President,  STEIN  HALL  &  CO.,  INC. 

August  1,  1958 


*  Since  deceased. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  a  survey  of  the  practices  and  policies  of  New 
York  City  firms  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  disabled  workers.  Under  what 
circumstances  are  the  disabled  hired  and  under  what  circumstances  are  they 
rejected?  Are  employers  more  willing  to  hire  some  types  of  disabled  persons 
and  less  willing  to  hire  others?  What  are  the  factors  which  lead  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  workers? 

There  are  large  numbers  of  impaired  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
are  only  partially  disabled  in  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  maintaining  jobs 
in  private  industry,  if  properly  placed.  It  is  this  group  with  which  the  survey 
was  concerned.  Without  remunerative  employment,  such  persons  must  be 
supported  by  means  of  public  welfare  or  private  care.  With  employment, 
however,  they  may  continue  their  roles  as  productive  citizens,  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  general  health  of  the  nation. 

The  focus  was  not  upon  persons  so  badly  disabled  that  they  could  expect 
employment  only  in  sheltered  workshops.  Instead,  we  concentrated  on  the 
practices  and  policies  of  employers  and  firms  with  respect  to  the  hiring — or 
not  hiring — of  employable,  partially  disabled  persons.  How  does  the  em¬ 
ployer  view  such  applicants  for  jobs,  and  does  he  hire  them  or  reject  them 
and  why? 

It  should  be  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  the  major  finding  of  our  study 
(the  fact  that  formal  written  policies  and  formal  practices  as  regards  the 
hiring  of  handicapped  workers,  are  practically  non-existent)  introduced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  methodological  problems. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  personal  attitudes,  or  non-formalized 
group  views,  formed  the  basis  of  many  replies  to  our  questions.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  fact  that  established  policies  and  usable  records  were  so  rarely 
available,  we  increased  the  number  of  open-ended  questions  to  deal  with 
attitudes  and  personal  estimates  of  the  situation. 

The  major  probing  centered  around  the  “operational  policies”  that  were 
invoked  in  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  disabled  applicants.  In  addition 
to  the  statistical  findings,  therefore,  we  are  including  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  which,  in  our  judgment,  reveal  important  roadblocks  and  significant 
elements  in  the  hiring  process. 

We  attempted  thus  to  ascertain  how  interested  the  personnel  officers 
were  in  the  problem  of  the  partially  disabled  worker,  and  how  much  infor¬ 
mation  they  could  give  us  on  this  subject.  We  found  that  many  respondents 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  and,  hence,  had  to  adjust  our 
interviews  accordingly.  This  meant  limiting  the  amount  of  time  spent  per 
interview,  discarding  various  subject  areas  about  which  the  respondents 
would  not,  or  could  not  speak,  and  limiting  ourselves  to  those  segments  of 
the  universe  of  firms  which  seemed  most  profitable  to  interview. 
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Whether  or  not  the  firms  in  New  York  City  are  totally  different  Irom 
firms  in  other  cities  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  feel  that  anyone  attempting 
to  repeat  this  study  in  another  city  should  consider  the  problems  we  encoun¬ 
tered.  These  are  described  more  fully  in  Appendix  2. 

General  Procedures 

Interviewing  personnel  officers 

The  basis  of  this  survey  is  the  body  of  interviews  conducted  with  per¬ 
sonnel  directors,  or  other  personnel  representatives  of  management.  When 
communicating  with  a  firm,  we  asked  for  an  appointment  with  the  officer 
in  charge  of  personnel.  This  is  an  analysis  of  what  the  personnel  officers  re¬ 
ported  to  us,  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  anything  else.  We  interviewed 
some  industrial  physicians,  but  made  no  systematic  investigation  of  doctors 
holding  these  positions.  Insofar  as  we  have  used  information  obtained  from 
industrial  physicians  (Chapter  8),  we  have  so  noted.  But  this  information  is 
only  incidental  to  the  main  body  of  data  utilized:  the  reports  of  the  personnel 
officers. 

Selection  of  industries 

The  study  was  limited  to  private  employment.  Government  employ¬ 
ment  which  amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  all  employment  in  New  York 
City  was  omitted.  Within  private  employment,  we  eliminated  construction 
and  heavy  manufacturing,  two  industries  having  many  jobs  involving  consid¬ 
erable  heavy  physical  work.  We  also  omitted  the  transportation  industry 
because  of  their  legal  health  requirements.  Excluded  were  the  various  service 
industries  other  than  hotel  and  amusement,  such  as  laundries  and  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  various  repair  services,  business  services  of  all  sorts  including  advertising 
firms;  and  private  non-profit  organizations.  Inclusion  of  these  diverse  indus¬ 
tries  would  have  extended  the  study  beyond  practical  limitations.  Finally, 
the  large  public  utilities  firms  had  to  be  omitted.  This  industry  had  been 
investigated  in  the  pre-test  period  with  insufficiently  developed  tools,  and 
therefore  was  not  comparable  for  purposes  of  quantification. 

The  final  selection,  then,  included  the  following  major  industries:1 
MISCELLANEOUS  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING 
APPAREL 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE 
FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE 
HOTEL  AND  AMUSEMENT 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  industries,  jobs  of  a  relatively  sedentary  or 
light  physical  nature  predominate.2 

Definition  and  selection  of  firms 

A  firm,  for  our  purposes,  is  a  unit  listed  with  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  as  a  separate  entity.  Thus,  for  example,  a  chain  of  retail 
stores  may  be  scattered  through  the  five  boroughs,  but  have  one  central 
administrative  office  which  keeps  the  payroll  records.  For  our  purposes,  this 
is  one  firm;  and  the  person  in  charge  at  this  level,  one  respondent.  Our 
survey  was  limited  exclusively  to  New  York  City,  and  only  firms  having 
places  of  business  anywhere  in  the  five  boroughs  were  included. 

1  A  more  detailed  listing  of  these  industries  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  2. 

2  See  for  example,  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Special  Reports,  “Occupations  by  Industry”,  series 
P-E,  No.  1C,  Washington,  D.C.,  1955. 
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We  attempted  to  interview  the  personnel  officers  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  reported  firms  having  500  or  more  employees,  and  in  half  of 
those  firms  having  200  to  499  employees.  Initially,  we  also  attempted  to 
interview  firms  having  as  few  as  50  employees,  but  the  resu.'ts  were  so  un¬ 
impressive  that  this  was  given  up.  Hence,  the  body  of  this  repv^rt  deals  with 
firms  having  200  and  more  employees.  Only  a  minimum  of  finch  ngs  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  firms  having  under  200  employees  (see  Appendix  2  for  further 
details). 

Proportion  of  New  York  City  labor  force  covered 

The  seven  industries  covered  in  this  study  employ  about  2,000,000 
persons.  (The  remaining  private  firms  plus  the  government  agencies — 
Federal,  state  and  local — employ  about  1,600,000.)  Of  the  employees  in  the 
seven  industries,  some  800,000  work  in  firms  having  200  or  more  employees, 
the  universe  from  which  most  of  our  sample  of  firms  was  drawn.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  that  these  seven  industries  constitute  the  most  likely  source  of  jobs  in 
private  firms,  for  the  partially  disabled,  our  sample  covers  about  40  percent 
of  the  entire  universe.  If  it  is  desired  to  consider  the  entire  New  York  City 
labor  market — including  both  government  and  private  firms — as  a  potential 
source  of  jobs  for  the  disabled,  then  our  sample  covers  a  little  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  potential  universe. 

Some  comments  on  the  nature  of  the  replies 

Our  basic  data  are  the  replies  of  the  personnel  officers,  or  other  execu¬ 
tives  concerned  with  employment  and  personnel,  to  the  series  of  questions 
we  asked  them.3  Within  the  scope  of  this  survey,  it  was  impossible  to  cross¬ 
check  these  replies  with  the  comments  of  others  who  also  might  have  had 
something  to  say;  for  example,  labor  union  officials,  supervisors  and  foremen, 
and  above  all,  the  disabled  applicant.  We  managed,  however,  to  obtain 
interviews  with  about  two  dozen  physicians,  but  did  not  attempt  a  systematic 
study  which  could  then  be  compared  with  the  replies  of  the  personnel  officers. 
Thus,  throughout  our  report,  all  the  statistical  findings  presented  result  from 
analyzing  the  statements  of  the  personnel  officers,  and  only  observations  are 
reported  from  the  interviews  with  physicians. 

Whether  a  firm  knowingly  hires  disabled  applicants  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  datum.  Here,  however,  the  absence  of  formal  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  made  itself  most  strongly  felt.  With  relatively  few  exceptions,  written 
record  of  disabled  hires  were  reported  as  simply  not  available.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  rely  on  the  number  of  hires,  as  reported  by  our  respondents.  To 
enhance  the  accuracy  of  their  estimates,  we  limited  the  judgment  to  hires  in 
the  preceding  12  month  period,  and  in  the  analysis  counted  only  those  replies 
in  which  the  personnel  officer  said  that  the  firm  had,  or  had  not,  knowingly 
hired  any  number  of  persons  with  one  of  the  five  disabilities  we  investigated. 

We  concentrated,  broadly  speaking,  on  two  types  of  questions:  (a)  those 
directly  bearing  on  historical  factors  or  on  description  of  the  firm,  and  (b) 
those  of  a  more  subjective  nature  having  to  dq  with  the  attitudes  and  un¬ 
written  operational  policies  which  influence  the  practices  of  the  firm. 

With  respect  to  the  first  type  of  question,  we  accepted  the  replies  of  the 
personnel  officers,  generally  speaking.  Only  if  the  respondent  contradicted 
himself  on  what  should  have  been  a  factual  matter  did  we  probe.  For 
example,  if  a  personnel  officer  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  employees  had 

3  For  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  2. 
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to  take  pre-employment  physical  examinations  and  never  contradicted  him¬ 
self  during  the  remainder  of  the  interview,  we  did  not  question  his  statement. 

With  respect  to  the  second  type  of  question,  considerable  probing  was 
done.  This  permitted  insights  and  some  evaluation  of  the  possible  relevancy 
of  the  replies  on  the  reasons  for  their  hiring,  or  not  hiring,  of  disabled  appli¬ 
cants.  The  nature  of  this  probing  is  more  fully  described  in  Chapters  1 1  and 
12,  where  the  reasons  expressed  are  analyzed. 

Disabilities  covered 

We  limited  the  survey  to  five  types  of  disabilities:  cardiac,  orthopedic, 
epileptic,  cerebral  palsy,  and  vision  problems.  With  respect  to  orthopedic 
cases,  such  disabilities  as  “bad  backs”  and  missing  fingers  or  toes  were  not 
included  in  our  investigation.  With  respect  to  vision  problems,  efforts  were 
made  to  define  them  to  the  peronnel  officers  as  those  in  which  the  person 
could  only  read  newspaper  headlines  after  correction  by  eyeglasses.  While 
this  definition  was  not  rigidly  followed,  it  did  serve  to  eliminate  minor  vision 
problems. 

In  short,  then,  disabilities  of  large  degree  were  considered  in  this  study, 
and  obviously  minor  disabilities  were  ignored. 
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PART  I 


CHAPTER  2 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Introduction 

Seeking  a  job — for  an  able-bodied  person  as  well  as  for  one  partially 
disabled — means  seeking  for  a  particular  type  of  occupation  in  a  particular 
industry,  or  group  of  related  industries.  No  one  seeks  employment  in  a 
vacuum,  so  to  speak,  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  industry  in  which  he 
might  work  and  the  kind  of  work  he  might  do.  Hence,  job  applicants  make 
decisions  with  regard  to  where  they  will  apply,  and  generally  seek  employ¬ 
ment  from  only  a  portion  of  all  potential — or  possible — employers.  In  New 
York  City,  in  particular,  with  several  hundred  thousand  firms  located  here, 
the  most  avid  job  seeker  can  only  apply  to  a  limited  number  of  places.  He 
must  decide  where  he  will  apply  for  work. 

The  problem  of  job  seeking  may  be  further  complicated  for  many  appli¬ 
cants,  and  particularly  for  the  disabled,  insofar  as  they  may  not  know  how  to 
go  about  looking  for  work.  They  may  not  know  what  they  are  able  to  do, 
what  types  of  occupations  employers  may  be  seeking  to  fill,  nor  where  these 
openings  are.  In  such  an  event,  the  job  seeker  will  need  guidance  and 
counseling  on  how  and  where  to  seek.  The  disabled  and  the  counselors  must 
make  some  decisions  on  the  question  of  which  of  the  many  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  New  York  City  should  be  approached  for  employment. 

That  each  industry  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  separate  labor  market, 
with  its  own  demands  and  own  conditions  therefore  merits  special  consider¬ 
ation.  It  is  true  that  all  labor  markets  are  inter-related  in  many  aspects;  for 
example:  the  wage  rates  of  any  given  industry  in  New  York  City  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  wages  in  all  other  industries  and  in  turn  may  be  influenced  by  these 
other  industries.  Employment  and  unemployment  levels  generally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  city  or  local  labor  market,  may  also  apply  to  the  individual  in¬ 
dustries  as  well  as  to  other  local  sub-markets.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  they 
may  also  differ  from  one  another  in  many  aspects.  These  differences  can 
affect  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  a  job  hunter’s  efforts. 

For  this  reason  we  shall  in  this  Chapter  examine  selected  characteristics 
of  the  seven  industries  we  surveyed  in  New  York  City  which  seem  likely  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  partially  disabled  job  applicant. 

Number  of  Firms  and  Employment,  by  Size 

Number  of  firms 

In  all  seven  industries,  the  great  majority  of  the  firms  were  found  to  be 
small  (i.e.,  they  employed  fewer  than  50  workers).  In  the  apparel  industry, 
for  example,  9  in  every  10  firms  had  fewer  than  50  employees,  and  in  retail 
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trade,  97  in  every  100  had  fewer  than  50  workers.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
firms  had  fewer  than  200  employees,  in  each  of  the  seven  industries  (Table  1). 

Very  large  firms — here  defined  as  those  employing  500  or  more  workers 
— constituted  barely  one  percent  of  all  firms.  In  finance  and  insurance, 
firms  of  this  size  constituted  about  1.8  percent  of  all  firms;  in  the  apparel 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  they  constituted  only  1  in  1,000  of  all  firms.  All 
major  industries  in  New  York  City  (except  public  utilities)  are  typified  by  a 
great  number  of  firms. 

This  makes  job  seeking  both  more  difficult  and  easier.  The  job  seeker 
cannot  hope  to  apply  to  even  a  very  small  fraction  of  all  firms,  and  therefore 
needs  information  regarding  job  openings.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
firms  makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  person  or  any  organization  to  maintain  a 
roster  of  job  vacancies  to  serve  the  unemployed  person  as  a  sure  guide  to  all 
job  openings. 

Such  a  large  number  of  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  may  make  job  seeking 
easier.  If,  for  any  reason,  an  applicant  cannot  obtain  employment  in  one 
firm,  there  is  always  another  to  which  he  can  turn.  While  in  a  small  town 
or  other  local  labor  market  he  would  have  only  a  limited  number  of  firms 
available,  in  New  York  City  he  can  always  “try  again”. 

Employment  by  si^e  of  firm 

Although  the  large  firms  (those  with  200  or  more  employees)  constitute 
only  a  small  proportion  of  all  firms  (less  than  five  percent),  they  employ  half 
of  all  workers.  In  finance  and  insurance,  about  three-quarters  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  working  in  firms  of  this  size.  In  the  hotel  and  amusement  indus¬ 
try,  firms  of  this  size  employ  about  half  the  workers,  and  in  miscellaneous 
light  manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing,  and  retail  trade,  just  under 
half  of  all  employees  (Table  2).  In  wholesale  trade,  these  large  firms  employ 
about  one-quarter  of  all  workers  in  the  industry.  Only  in  the  apparel  indus¬ 
try  do  firms  with  200  or  more  workers  employ  but  a  small  fraction  of  all 
workers  in  the  industry. 

Generally,  the  number  of  employees  in  a  specific  firm  in  a  specific 
industry  is  indicative  of  the  number  of  hirings  it  will  have  during  any  given 
period.  Thus,  for  example,  the  very  large  wholesale  firms  (included  in  our 
study),  which  had  an  average  of  2,500  employees,  had  hired,  on  the  average, 
about  500  employees  in  the  preceding  year.  Those  in  the  size  group  500  to 
999  employees,  averaged  710  employees,  and  had  hired  180  employees  in 
the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  firms  in  the  size  category  of  50  to  199 
employees,  had  an  average  of  125  employees,  and  had  hired,  on  the  average, 
but  30  employees  in  the  past  year.  Thus,  the  typical  very  large  wholesale 
firm  was  about  twenty  times  as  large  as  those  averaging  125  employees,  and 
had  hired  almost  twenty  times  as  many  persons  during  the  past  year. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  job  seeker  is  diligent  and  approaches  all  the  firms 
he  possibly  can.  If  he  had  approached  the  20  largest  wholesale  firms  (in  our 
study),  he  would  have  found  that  about  7,500  job  vacancies  had  existed 
during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  approached  the  20  smallest 
firms  (in  our  study),  he  would  have  found  only  about  600  job  vacancies  (i.e., 
only  about  600  persons  were  reported  hired).  Of  course,  if  the  job  seeker  had 
visited  all  20  of  the  smallest  wholesale  firms  (in  our  study)  and  had  visited 
only  one  of  the  very  largest  firms,  then  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  his  best 
chances  of  employment  lay  (assuming  that  other  factors  do  not  enter  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  hiring  picture). 
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TABLE  1 

Estimated  Number  of  Firms,  by  Broad  Size  Groups,  for  Selected  Industries: 

New  York  City,  1956 
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Source:  See  Appendix  2 
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Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  firms 
have  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  all  the  job  openings  in  the  city  means 
that  the  problem  of  locating  vacancies  is  simplified.  For  example,  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  light  manufacturing,  there  are  about  89  firms  with  500  or  more  em¬ 
ployees,  and  about  7,000  firms  with  under  50  employees.  Yet,  both  groups 
have  about  the  same  total  number  of  employees,  and  may  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  hiring  during  the  course  of  a  year.  In  retail  trade,  the  estimated 
194  firms  with  200  or  more  employees  are  likely  to  do  about  as  much  hiring 
as  the  28,000  firms  with  under  50  employees  (compare  Tables  1  and  2). 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  task  of  locating  employment  opportunities  and 
of  reaching  management  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  very  many 
of  the  job  openings  in  an  industry  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  firms.  For  example,  it  should  be  entirely  feasible  for  a  vocational 
practitioner  to  communicate  personally  with  management  in  all  of  the  36 
firms  (with  200  or  more  employees)  in  the  hotel  and  amusement  industry, 
whereas  it  may  be  a  far  more  difficult  task  for  him  to  try  to  reach  similarly 
the  remaining  1,600.  In  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  the  practi¬ 
tioner  may  be  able  to  reach  all  24  firms  having  500  or  more  employees,  and 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  reach  personally  the  over  3,000  firms  having 
fewer  than  50  employees. 

Of  course,  factors  other  than  sheer  size  and  number  of  job  openings  are 
relevant  to  the  task  of  the  vocational  practitioner.  Attitudes  of  management, 
the  nature  of  the  work,  personnel  relationships  on  the  job,  and  other  related 
factors  are  all  important  to  the  practitioner,  and  particularly  so  if  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  placing  the  partially  disabled.  Clearly,  the  number  of  job  open¬ 
ings  which  a  given  firm  may  have  is  an  important,  but  not  the  only  relevant 
consideration  in  the  entire  matrix  of  factors  within  which  the  practitioner 

must  operate.  _  ,  .  _  , 

Growth  in  Employment 

Normally,  all  industries  experience  considerable  turnover  of  personnel. 
Among  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States,  during  the  1950s, 
between  three  and  four  percent  of  the  employees  were  separated  each  month 
(i.e.,  resigned,  discharged,  were  laid  off,  or  entered  the  military  service). 
During  a  year,  then,  the  total  number  of  vacancies  thus  created,  which 
normally  would  be  filled  by  new  hirings  (or  rehirings),  would  amount  to  be¬ 
tween  one-third  and  one-half  of  average  monthly  employment.  How  the 
turnover  rate  in  non-manufacturing  compares  with  that  in  manufacturing  is 
not  clearly  known;  what  is  known  is  that  all  industries  have  considerable 
turnover.  Hence,  all  industries  do  considerable  hiring  during  the  course  of  a 
year,  simply  for  replacement  purposes. 

If,  in  addition,  an  industry  is  expanding,  then  it  is  likely  to  do  even 
more  hiring.  Hence,  one  of  the  factors  of  some  interest  for  the  job  seeker  is: 
what  industries  are  doing  the  most  hiring?  Obviously,  an  unemployed  person 
must  seek  jobs  in  accordance  with  his  abilities,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  where 
the  jobs  are  located;  and  the  differential  availability  of  jobs  by  industry  is  but 
one  of  the  factors  he  considers.  In  this  section,  then,  we  shall  examine  infor¬ 
mation  showing  which  industries  in  New  York  City  were  expanding,  which 
remained  the  same  size  and  which  were  contracting,  as  of  the  period  1955 
through  early  1957.  In  Chapter  5,  we  discuss  the  specific  relationship  be¬ 
tween  expansion  in  employment  and  the  hiring  of  the  disabled. 

During  the  course  of  the  interviews  for  this  survey,  our  respondents  were 
asked  about  change  in  employment  in  their  firms  during  the  past  year  (prior 
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to  the  interview).  The  firms  were  then  classified  as:  those  with  expanding 
employment  (where  any  amount  of  expansion  was  reported),  those  in  which 
there  was  no  change  in  the  volume  of  employment,  and  those  reporting  con¬ 
tracting  employment. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  was  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
industry  in  New  York  City  (as  of  the  mid-1950s).  Two-thirds  of  the  firms 
reported  having  increased  their  employment,  and  one-third  reported  no 
change  (Table  3). 

At  the  other  extreme  (the  industries  which  reported  little  if  any  expan¬ 
sion)  were  the  apparel  and  hotel  and  amusement  industries.  In  these  two 
industries,  between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  of  the  firms  reported  having 
increased  their  employment,  and  almost  as  many  reported  having  contracted 
their  employment. 

Of  the  remaining  industries,  about  half  of  the  firms  in  each  reported 
increased  employment  (during  the  past  year),  and  most  of  the  remainder  re¬ 
ported  no  change.  Few  of  the  firms  in  these  other  industries  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing)  reported  having  had  decreases  in 
employment.1 

“Tight  Labor  Market”  Conditions 

It  is  often  believed  by  vocational  practitioners  that  impaired  workers  can 
be  placed  in  jobs  more  easily  at  times  when  employers  are  having  consider¬ 
able  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  labor  supply  (i.e.,  when  demand  is  greater  than 
supply).  Hence,  it  was  relevant  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  personnel  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  various  industries  reported  that  they  were  having  difficulties  in 
finding  workers.  This  information  serves  two  purposes  (as  far  as  our  study  is 
concerned).  First,  it  points  to  those  industries  in  which  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  for  the  partially  disabled  may  be  maximized  because  the  firms  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  filling  their  vacancies  at  this  particular  period  of  time.2  Sec¬ 
ondly,  insofar  as  “tight  labor  market”  conditions  do  influence  employers  to 
hire  the  partially  disabled,  this  information  will  help  to  explain  some  of  the 
subsequent  findings  on  the  differences  with  respect  to  hiring  impaired  appli¬ 
cants,  among  the  seven  industries. 

In  retail  trade,  just  half  of  the  respondents  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  were  having  difficulties  in  finding  enough  workers.  In  wholesale  trade,  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  personnel  officers  so  remarked.  In  the  remaining 
industries,  between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  of  the  respondents  made  re¬ 
marks  to  this  effect  (Table  4.) 

Some  respondents  made  statements  such  as: 

“  With  the  tightness  of  the  labor  market,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very  selective 
“ Our  biggest  problem  is  the  tight  labor  market 

“Our  present  generation  of  workers  is  a  Gypsy-generation,  and  they  can  afford 
to  go  from  place  to  place  because  of  the  tight,  labor  market 
“Under  these  labor  market  conditions,  we  are  like  the  Army — we  take  any  body 
as  long  as  it  is  warm.” 

Obviously,  these  remarks  are  most  pertinent  to  the  period  of  interviewing 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  through  the  first  half  of  1957,  (a  time  of  gen¬ 
eral  labor  shortage).  During  periods  of  higher  unemployment,  the  same  rank 
order  may  not  hold  for  these  industries. 

1  See  Appendix  1  for  a  comparison  of  these  changes  for  the  firms  in  our  study,  with  the  changes 
in  total  employment  in  these  industries,  for  New  York  City. 

2  See  Chapter  9  for  discussion  of  labor  market  conditions  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  1955-57. 
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TABLE  3 


for  Firms  with  200 

or  More  Employees: 

Selected  Industries 

Industry  Expanded 

No  change 

Contracted  No.  of  firms 
reporting 

% 

Expanded 

Misc.  light  manufacturing 

26 

17 

10 

53 

49 

Apparel 

7 

19 

5 

31 

23 

Printing  and  publishing 

17 

9 

— 

26 

65 

Wholesale  trade 

29 

25 

6 

60 

48 

Retail  trade 

26 

24 

6 

56 

46 

Finance  and  insurance 

35 

29 

4 

68 

51 

Hotel  and  amusement 

7 

26 

6 

39 

18 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 

TABLE  4 

Mention  of  “Tight  Labor  Market’’,  for  Firms 

with  200 

or  More  Employees: 

Selected  Industries 

Industry 

Mention  “tight 

No  mention 

No.  firms 

%  mention 

labor  market” 

reporting 

Misc.  light  manufacturing 

9 

45 

54 

17 

Apparel 

9 

23 

32 

28 

Printing  and  publishing 

8 

20 

28 

29 

Wholesale  trade 

23 

37 

60 

38 

Retail  trade 

29 

29 

58 

50 

Finance  and  insurance 

16 

56 

72 

22 

Hotel  and  amusement 

9 

34 

43 

21 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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Who  in  the  Firm  Does  the  Hiring? 

The  inclination  is  to  think  of  the  employer  or  personnel  officer  as  the  all- 
powerful  individual  who  can  hire  or  reject  applicants  as  he  sees  fit.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  hiring  the  partially  disabled,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  if  the 
employer  can  only  be  induced  to  hire  them  all  the  problems  of  finding  jobs 
for  such  applicants  will  be  solved.  Actually,  one  needs  to  ask  how  influential 
is  the  employer? 

Only  in  very  small  firms  having  but  a  handful  of  employees,  the  owner  really 
may  be  the  sole  judge  of  job  applicants.  In  larger  firms  (and  this  seems  to  be 
true  for  firms  having  as  few  as  25  employees),  various  forces  come  into  play 
which  seriously  limit  the  influence  of  the  employer  insofar  as  hiring  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  shall  structuralize  the  hiring  situation  as  our  respondents  described 
it. 

A  firm,  if  it  has  perhaps  50  employees  or  more,  is  apt  to  be  divided  into  de¬ 
partments,  sections,  offices,  or  some  similar  sub-divisions.  Each  section  is  headed 
by  a  supervisor  or  office  manager  who  may  have  under  him  sub-supervisors 
or  sub-managers.  How  many  such  layers  there  are  in  the  administrative 
structure  depends  in  part  on  the  size  of  the  firm. 

The  employer  in  such  a  firm,  if  he  is  to  exercise  all  the  power  which  folk¬ 
lore  ascribes  to  him,  would  hire  everyone  needed,  and  allocate  them  through 
the  firm  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  various  sections  and  subsections. 
Under  such  conditions,  he  or  his  designated  assistants,  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  would  determine  all  the  conditions  involved  in  hiring  new 
personnel.  Actually,  however,  it  appears  from  what  our  respondents  stated 
that  all  the  employer  or  his  assistant — the  personnel  officer — does  is  to  give  the 
first  screening  to  job  applicants.  If  he  finds  them  satisfactory,  they  are  then 
directed  to  supervisory  personnel  of  the  specific  department.  Department  heads, 
section  chiefs,  supervisors,  foremen  then  may  have  either  the  final  decision  or 
the  right  to  veto  the  acceptance  of  an  applicant. 

In  three  industries,  almost  all  the  firms  reported  having  such  decentralized 
hiring  operations;  these  are  printing  and  publishing,  wholesale  trade,  and  the 
hotel  and  amusement  industry.  In  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  eight 
in  ten  firms  so  reported,  and  in  apparel  and  finance  and  insurance,  seven  in 
ten.  The  industry  with  the  most  centralization  of  hiring  practices  is  retail  trade. 
Even  here,  however,  six  firms  in  ten  reported  having  decentralized  hiring 
(Table  5). 

Clearly,  in  the  great  majority  of  all  firms  (having  200  or  more  employees), 
a  whole  host  of  subordinates  have  some  authority  to  reject  an  applicant,  and 
reportedly  do  so.  The  implication  of  this  for  the  hiring  of  physically  impaired 
is  an  obvious  one. 

Top  management — generally  represented  by  the  personnel  officer — makes 
the  first  decision  in  terms  of  overall  company  policy.  If  the  partially  disabled 
applicant  is  rejected  at  this  step,  he  cannot  obtain  employment  in  the  firm.  If 
he  is  accepted  by  the  personnel  officer,  he  is  then  passed  on  down  the  line  for 
further  scrutiny.  As  a  result,  many  more  people  other  than  the  employer,  have 
a  voice  in  the  hiring  of  the  disabled.  The  employer  may  be  willing  to  hire  dis¬ 
abled  applicants,  but  if  the  subordinate  supervisors  and  department  heads  re¬ 
fuse  these  applicants  they  are  not  hired.  Many  a  respondent  indicated  that 
for  top  management  to  insist  that  a  department  head  or  supervisor  accept  a 
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physically  impaired  worker  against  the  supervisor’s  wishes  would  disrupt  the 
morale  and  productivity  of  a  well-functioning  department,  and  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  hiring  the  impaired  is  to  sell  the  supervisors  on  accepting 
them. 

Medical  Facilities 

All  firms  have  some  provision  for  emergency  medical  care  for  employees 
who  become  ill  or  injured  on  the  job.  In  addition,  some  have  medical  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  premises  for  other  than  emergency  services.  Such  medical  facilities 
were  reported  to  serve  at  least  two  important  functions  relevant  to  the  hiring 
of  disabled.  The  presence  of  a  doctor  (either  full  time  or  part-time)  or  of  a 
full  time  nurse  may  either  help  to  screen  out  disabled  applicants  or  to  accept 
them  more  readily.3 

If  a  firm  has  its  own  medical  department,  it  is  more  likely  to  require  pre¬ 
employment  physical  examinations,  whether  they  are  given  on  or  off  the  prem¬ 
ises.  We  found  those  firms  which  have  an  attending  physician  almost  invari¬ 
ably  require  such  examinations  which  serve  in  either  function:  to  bar  or  se¬ 
lectively  accept  the  disabled. 

Both  doctor  or  full  time  nurse  on  the  premises  may  act  to  increase  the  read¬ 
iness  to  hire  physically  impaired.  Management  sometimes  feels  that  a  medical 
department  places  them  in  a  safer  position  regarding  the  hiring  or  maintain¬ 
ing  of  disabled  workers.  The  doctor  or  nurse,  then,  is  seen  to  “keep  watch”  on 
the  disabled;  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  used  in  jobs  detrimental  to  their 
health;  to  provide  more  adequate  emergency  services;  and  otherwise  to  help 
and  supervise  them  so  that  they  take  proper  care  of  themselves. 

While  our  findings  indicated  the  desirability  of  a  full  and  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  of  medical  facilities  and  their  role  and  functions  in  the  hiring  or 
maintaining  of  impaired  workers,  we  could  not  extend  our  interviews  to  en¬ 
compass  this  aim.  We  were  only  able  to  distinguish  those  firms  which  have 
medical  departments,  those  which  have  nurses  only,  and  those  which  have  no 
facilities  (i.e.,  those  relying  on  outside  physicians  for  their  medical  care). 

Generally  speaking,  only  the  larger  firms  have  medical  departments.  Among 
the  very  largest  firms  (with  500  and  more  employees'),  about  two-thirds  of 
those  in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  reported  hav¬ 
ing  such  departments;  in  retail  trade  and  finance  and  insurance,  about  half 
the  firms  have  medical  departments,  and  in  the  remaining  industries,  only 
about  one-third  (Table  6). 

Among  the  intermediate  size  firms  (those  with  between  200  and  499  work¬ 
ers),  hardly  any  had  medical  departments.  And  among  the  few  firms  with 
under  200  employees  which  we  surveyed,  none  reported  such  departments 
(information  for  these  firms  is  not  reported  in  Table  6). 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  following  section,  many  of  these  intermediate  size 
firms  (i.e.,  those  with  under  500  employees)  require  pre-employment  physical 
examinations,  and  use  off-the-premises  physicians  for  this  purpose.  This  means 
that  the  mechanism  for  weeding  out  impaired  applicants  is  available  to  the 
firm,  if  it  wishes  to  use  such  examinations  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  medical  facilities  which  would  permit  taking  better  care  of  any  disabled 
workers  (or  all  workers  for  that  matter)  are  not  available  in  these  firms.  In 
such  cases,  respondents  frequently  stated  that  the  firm  is  reluctant  to  hire  dis¬ 
abled  persons  because  it  does  not  have  the  proper  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
them. 

3  See  Chapter  8  for  further  explanation. 
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TABLE  6 


Medical  Department,  by  Size  of  Firm: 
Selected  Industries 


Number  of  employees 
in  firm 


Have 

medical 

department 


Have 
registered 
nurse  only 


Have  no 
medical 
department 


Number 
of firms 
reporting 


%  having 
medical 
department 


Miscellaneous  light  manufacturing 


500  and  over 

25 

1 

14 

40 

63 

200  to  499 

2 

—  . 

12 

14 

14 

Total 

27 

1 

26 

54 

50 

Apparel 

500  and  over 

5 

3 

8 

16 

31 

200  to  499 

— 

— 

16 

16 

0 

Total 

5 

3 

24 

32 

16 

Printing  and  publishing 
500  and  over 

6 

4 

7 

17 

35 

200  to  499 

— 

— 

11 

11 

0 

Total 

6 

4 

18 

28 

21 

Wholesale  trade 

500  and  over 

22 

5 

9 

36 

61 

200  to  499 

1 

4 

19 

24 

4 

Total 

23 

9 

28 

60 

38 

Retail  trade 

500  and  over 

23 

3 

18 

44 

52 

200  to  499 

— 

— 

11 

11 

0 

Total 

23 

3 

29 

55 

42 

Finance  and  insurance 
500  and  over 

24 

5 

15 

44 

55 

200  to  499 

3 

2 

22 

27 

11 

Total 

27 

7 

37 

71 

38 

Hotel  and  amusement 
500  and  over 

8 

2 

13 

23 

35 

200  to  499 

2 

— 

18 

20 

10 

Total 

10 

2 

31 

43 

23 

See  text  for  further  explanation 
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Only  a  few  of  the  firms  surveyed  reported  that  they  had  nurses  only  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  (23  out  of  29)  were  in  the  very  largest 
firms,  those  having  500  or  more  employees  (Table  6). 

Our  survey  results  for  New  York  City,  in  general,  conform  to  those  shown 
by  an  earlier  study  made  in  New  York  State.4 

Pre-employment  Physical  Examinations 

Pre-employment  physical  examinations  serve  a  variety  of  purposes:  to  screen 
out  applicants  who  are  not  able-bodied;  to  detect  specific  impairments;  to 
supply  evidence  for  second  injury  claims;  or  to  aid  in  selective  placement. 
They  can  generally  be  utilized  to  advantage  of  the  job  applicant — or  to  his 
disadvantage — depending  on  the  function  they  are  intended  to  fulfill. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  impaired  job  seeker,  such  an  examination,  if  his 
condition  is  not  acceptable  to  a  firm,  means  that  he  has  little  chance  of  being 
hired  even  if  his  disability  is  not  visible.  While  a  cardiac  condition  might  go 
undetected  in  firms  which  do  not  require  pre-employment  physical  examina¬ 
tions,  it  may  become  an  obstacle  to  employment  in  firms  which  require  such 
examinations.  Moreover,  the  variability  of  criteria  or  standards  of  selection 
in  such  examinations  from  firm  to  firm  presents  the  applicant  as  well  as  the 
practitioner  with  an  additional  problem  in  fitting  the  applicant  and  the  job. 

In  our  sample,  almost  all  of  the  very  largest  firms  (those  with  500  or  more 
employees)  required  pre-employment  physical  examinations  either  from  the 
majority  of  all  applicants  for  non-supervisory  positions  or  from  those  applying 
for  jobs  in  specified  departments  or  occupations.  The  only  exception  is  the 
apparel  industry  where  the  larger  number  of  firms  do  not  require  such  exam¬ 
inations,  and  in  printing  and  publishing  where  only  about  half  of  the  firms 
have  this  requirement  (Table  7). 

In  the  intermediate  size  firms  (those  with  200  to  499  employees),  fewer  re¬ 
quire  such  examination,  and  there  is  considerably  more  variation  among  the 
seven  industries.  Over  half  of  the  intermediate  size  firms  in  the  following  in¬ 
dustries  have  this  requirement:  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  wholesale 
trade,  finance  and  insurance,  and  hotel  and  amusement.  In  the  remaining  in¬ 
dustries,  few  if  any  of  these  firms  require  examinations  even  of  a  minority  of 
their  applicants. 

It  is  clear  that  many  more  firms  require  physical  examinations  than  have 
medical  departments  (compare  Tables  6  and  7). 

Since  more  of  the  very  largest  firms  demand  such  examinations,  and  the 
very  largest  firms  hire  many  more  workers  (per  firm)  than  do  the  intermediate 
size  ones,  we  can  expect  that  a  significant  proportion  of  all  job  applicants 
would  be  required  to  take  pre-employment  physicals.  Accordingly,  we  esti¬ 
mated  the  numbers*  of  workers  (in  firms  having  200  or  more  employees)  in  each 
industry  who  are  subject  to  this  requirement.5 

With  the  exception  of  the  apparel  and  printing  and  publishing  industries, 
very  many  of  the  non-supervisory  employees  in  the  other  industries  must  take 
pre-employment  physical  examinations.  In  the  finance  and  insurance  indus¬ 
try,  for  example,  an  estimated  83  percent  of  the  employees  (in  firms  with  200 
or  more  employees)  are  engaged  in  firms  which  require  all  or  a  majority  of 

4  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor, 

State  of  New  York,  Medical  Personnel  and  Employee  Feeding  Facilities  in  New  York  State  Establishments 
Employing  100  or  More  Workers,  October  1950,  Albany  1952  (mimeo). 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  collected  in  our  survey,  we  know  the  proportion  of  all  employees  in 
each  industry  by  size  of  firm,  who  are  subject  to  physical  examinations.  These  ratios  were  then 
applied  to  the  estimated  numbers  of  workers  as  shown  in  Table  2,  in  order  to  provide  the  esti¬ 
mate  presented  in  Table  8. 
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TABLE  7 


Pre-employment  Physical  Examinations,  by  Size  of  Firm: 

Selected  Industries 


Number  of  employees 
in  firm 

Pre-employment  physical 
examination  required  of 
majontyf  minority p 

Not 

required 

Number 
of firms 
reporting 

%  pre-empl. 
physical  of 
majority 

Miscellaneous  light 
500  and  over 

manufacturing 

27  10 

3 

40 

68 

200  to  499 

8 

1 

5 

14 

57 

Total 

35 

11 

8 

54 

65 

Apparel 

500  and  over 

3 

2 

11 

16 

19 

200  to  499 

— 

2 

14 

16 

0 

Total 

3 

4 

25 

32 

9 

Printing  and  publishing 

500  and  over  5 

3 

9 

17 

29 

200  to  499 

— 

— 

11 

11 

0 

Total 

5 

3 

20 

28 

18 

Wholesale  trade 
500  and  over 

27 

5 

4 

36 

75 

200  to  499 

12 

2 

10 

24 

50 

Total 

39 

7 

14 

60 

65 

Retail  trade 

500  and  over 

25 

7 

14 

46 

54 

200  to  499 

2 

3 

7 

12 

17 

Total 

27 

10 

21 

58 

47 

Finance  and  insurance 

500  and  over 

34 

5 

6 

45 

76 

200  to  499 

13 

4 

9 

26 

50 

Total 

47 

9 

15 

71 

66 

Hotel  and  amusement 

500  and  over 

12 

4 

7 

23 

52 

200  to  499 

11 

1 

8 

20 

55 

Total 

23 

5 

15 

43 

53 

f  Pre-employment  physical  examinations  required  of  all  or  majority  of  workers, 
p Pre-employment  physical  examinations  required  only  of  some,  or  minority  of  workers. 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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their  non-supervisory  job  applicants  to  take  such  examinations.  Another  seven 
percent  of  the  employees  in  this  industry  are  in  firms  which  require  such  ex¬ 
aminations  of  only  some  (a  minority)  of  job  applicants. 

In  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  hotel  and  amusement, 
and  wholesale  trade,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  job  applicants 
would  appear  to  be  subject  to  these  examinations.  In  addition,  many  workers 
applying  to  firms  which  do  not  require  physical  examinations  of  all  or  the 
majority  of  the  applicants,  are  still  required  to  take  such  examinations  if  they 
are  being  considered  for  certain  departments  or  occupations  (Table  8).  It 
would  thus  appear  that  within  the  industries  we  studied,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apparel  industry  and  printing  and  publishing,  comparatively  few  job 
applicants  can  expect  to  be  entirely  free  of  the  requirement  for  a  pre-employ¬ 
ment  physical  examination. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  firms  which  do  not  require  such 
medical  examinations,  subject  the  job  applicant  to  thorough  questioning  re¬ 
garding  his  medical  history,  (thorough  insofar  as  the  personnel  officer  is  con¬ 
cerned).  If  the  personnel  officer  is  suspicious  that  the  applicant  may  be  trying 
to  conceal  a  disability,  his  former  employer  may  be  called  to  ascertain  his  past 
attendance  record.  This  combination  of  questioning  the  applicant  and  his  for¬ 
mer  employer  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  form  of  pre-employment  physical 
examination.  How  frequently  this  questioning  device  is  used  we  could  not  as¬ 
certain;  we  only  know  that  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  implication  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  even  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  examination  an  applicant  with 
a  non-visible  impairment  may  be  detected.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  proce¬ 
dure  may  well  result  in  considering  able-bodied  persons  as  impaired.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  who  uses  pallor,  gait,  demeanor  or  other  superficial  criteria  to 
conjecture  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a  “healthy”  or  “unhealthy”  individual 
is  bound  to  make  mistakes  to  his  own  and  the  applicant’s  disadvantage. 
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TABLE  8 


Estimated  Employment  by  Requirement  for  Pre-employment  Physical 
Examinations,  by  Size  of  Firm;  Selected  Industries 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 

Pre-empl-phys.  required  JVo  pre-empl- 
Number  of  employees _ Total  majority  f  minority p  physical  exam. 


Miscellaneous  light  manufacturing 


500  and  over 

96 

64 

27 

5 

200  to  499 

40 

23 

2 

15 

Total 

136 

87 

29 

20 

%  distribution 

100 

64 

21 

15 

Apparel 

500  and  over 

13 

2 

2 

9 

200  to  499 

21 

— 

3 

18 

Total 

34 

2 

5 

27 

%  distribution 

100 

6 

15 

79 

Printing  and  publishing 

500  and  over 

37 

19 

6 

12 

200  to  499 

20 

— 

— 

20 

Total 

57 

19 

6 

32 

%  distribution 

100 

33 

11 

56 

Wholesale  trade 

500  and  over 

74 

61 

8 

5 

200  to  499 

42 

23 

4 

15 

Total 

116 

84 

12 

20 

%  distribution 

100 

73 

10 

17 

Retail  trade 

500  and  over 

199 

147 

22 

30 

200  to  499 

34 

4 

9 

21 

Total 

233 

151 

31 

51 

%  distribution 

100 

65 

13 

22 

Finance  and  insurance 

500  and  over 

139 

126 

7 

6 

200  to  499 

35 

18 

5 

12 

Total 

174 

144 

12 

18 

%  distribution 

100 

83 

7 

10 

Hotel  and  amusement 

500  and  over 

24 

12 

5 

7 

200  to  499 

12 

6 

— 

6 

Total 

36 

18 

5 

13 

%  distribution 

100 

50 

14 

36 

f  Pre-employment  physical  examinations  required  of  all  or  majority  of  employees, 
p Pre-employment  physical  examinations  required  only  of  some  employees. 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  3 


HIRING  THE  DISABLED  JOB  APPLICANT 


Introduction 

In  the  previous  Chapter,  we  concentrated  on  selected  aspects  of  the  labor 
markets  afforded  by  the  several  industries,  as  they  may  be  relevant  for  all  job 
seekers  and  not  for  the  impaired  alone.  In  addition,  some  general  observations 
which  seemed  particularly  relevant  for  the  disabled  were  highlighted. 

In  this  Chapter,  we  are  turning  our  attention  specifically  to  the  disabled 
job  applicant  and  his  labor  market  experiences  as  viewed  by  the  personnel 
officers.  We  must  remind  the  reader  that  we  have  no  information  on  the  total 
number  of  disabled  persons  hired  by  the  firms  included  in  this  survey.  Initially, 
it  was  hoped  that  such  information  could  be  obtained,  but  this  turned  out  to 
be  not  possible.1  Accordingly,  our  findings  on  the  hiring  of  disabled  workers 
are  based  on  whether  or  not  the  personnel  officer  reported  that  his  firm  had 
knowingly  hired  any  number  of  disabled  persons  during  the  past  year  (i.e., 
the  year  preceding  the  interview). 

The  respondents  were  asked,  “In  the  last  year,  has  the  company  knowingly 
hired  anyone  with  a  medical  problem  or  physical  impairment  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  to  work  here  in  the  city?”  If  the  respondent  replied,  “Yes,”  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  disability  of  each  person  hired,  insofar  as  the  personnel 
officer  had  such  information.  In  the  subsequent  processing  of  the  questionnaires, 
only  those  hirings  were  considered  for  the  purposes  of  our  study,  in  which  the 
person  hired  was  reported  as  a  cardiac  case;  an  epileptic;  cerebral  palsied; 
one  with  a  major  orthopedic  difficulty;  or  seriously  impaired  vision. 

Other  types  of  disabilities,  such  as  deafness,  diabetes,  impaired  backs,  mental 
cases,  and  related  handicaps,  even  if  reported  by  the  personnel  officer,  were 
subsequently  omitted  from  our  analysis. 

Firms  Reporting  Having  Hired  Disabled  Applicants 

More  of  the  very  largest  firms  (i.e.,  those  having  500  or  more  employees) 
reported  having  knowingly  hired  partially  disabled  applicants,  than  did  the 
intermediate  size  firms  (those  having  between  200  and  499  workers).  This  was 
the  case  in  each  of  six  industries,  the  only  exception  being  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  (Table  9). 

In  wholesale  trade,  finance  and  insurance,  and  retail  trade,  almost  half  of 
the  larger  firms  reported  having  knowingly  hired  one  or  more  impaired  work¬ 
ers  in  the  year  prior  to  our  survey.  Among  the  smaller  size  firms  in  these  in¬ 
dustries,  about  one-quarter  so  reported. 

In  the  apparel  industry,  the  smallest  proportion  of  disabled  workers  were 
reported  to  have  been  hired.  The  reports  of  miscellaneous  light  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  hotel  and  amusement  fall  in  between  these  extremes  (Table  9). 

1  In  theory,  it  should  be  possible  to  examine  the  personnel  records,  and  copy  off  such  information 
as  would  be  relevant  for  a  study  such  as  ours.  This  was  done  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  its  study,  The  Performance  of  Physically  Impaired  Workers  in  Manufacturing  Industries, 

(Bull.  923,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1948);  clerks  were  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  transcribe  records.  Our  study  was  not  organized  to  do  such  transcription  work.  Hence,  exact 
information  on  the  numbers  of  disabled  hired,  by  type  of  disability  and  other  characteristics 
(both  personal  and  occupational),  was  not  obtained. 
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TABLE  9 


Number  of  Firms  Reporting  Having  Knowingly  Hired  Disabled  Applicants*  in 
♦he  Past  Year  (Prior  to  the  Interview),  by  Size  of  Firm: 

Selected  Industries 


Knowingly  %  knowingly 


Number  of  employees 
in  firm 

Hired  no 
disabled 

Number 
of firms 
reporting 

hired  one 

or  more 

disabled 

hired  one 

or  more 

disabled 

Miscellaneous  light  manufacturing 

500  and  over  24 

13 

37 

35 

200  to  499 

12 

2 

14 

14 

Total 

36 

15 

51 

29 

Apparel 

500  and  over 

11 

2 

13 

15 

200  to  499 

15 

1 

16 

6 

Total 

26 

3 

29 

10 

Printing  and  publishing 

500  and  over 

11 

2 

13 

15 

200  to  499 

6 

5 

11 

45 

Total 

17 

7 

24 

29 

Wholesale  trade 

500  and  over 

16 

14 

30 

47 

200  to  499 

17 

6 

23 

26 

Total 

33 

20 

53 

38 

Retail  trade 

500  and  over 

23 

17 

40 

43 

200  to  499 

10 

2 

12 

17 

Total 

33 

19 

52 

37 

Finance  and  insurance 

500  and  over 

23 

19 

42 

45 

200  to  499 

18 

7 

25 

28 

Total 

41 

26 

67 

39 

Hotel  and  amusement 

500  and  over 

14 

4 

18 

22 

200  to  499 

16 

4 

20 

20 

Total 

30 

8 

38 

21 

* Includes  only  the  five  disabilities  covered  in 
See  text  for  further  explanation. 

this  study. 
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If  we  combine  the  various  industries  (according  to  the  known  number  of 
firms  as  shown  in  Table  1),  we  see  that  almost  four  in  ten  of  the  firms  with 
500  or  more  employees  reported  having  hired  one  or  more  disabled.  Among 
the  smaller  firms,  however,  just  a  little  over  two  in  ten  so  reported.  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  very  largest  than  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  size  firms  knowingly  hired  disabled  workers. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  there  are  many  more  intermediate  size 
firms  than  there  are  of  the  very  largest  ones.  Among  the  seven  industries  we 
surveyed  in  New  York  City,  there  were  an  estimated  642  firms  with  200  to 
499  employees,  as  compared  with  369  firms  having  500  or  more  workers.  Hence, 
the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  more  intermediate  size  firms 
(all  told)  may  have  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants  than  had  the  very 
largest. 

We  can  reason  as  follows:  In  New  York  City,  there  were  an  estimated  369 
firms  having  500  or  more  employees  in  the  seven  industries  with  which  this 
study  is  concerned  (Table  1).  Of  those  we  surveyed,  37  percent  reported  hav¬ 
ing  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants  in  the  past  year.  Applying  this  37  per¬ 
cent  to  the  369  cases  provides  an  estimated  137  firms  (with  500  or  more  em¬ 
ployees)  having  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants. 

There  were  an  estimated  642  firms  in  New  York  City  having  between  200 
and  499  employees.  Of  those  we  surveyed,  22  percent  reported  having  know¬ 
ingly  hired  disabled  applicants  in  the  past  year.  Applying  this  22  percent  to 
the  642  firms  provides  an  estimated  141  firms  (with  200  to  499  employees) 
having  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants.  In  short,  then,  about  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  the  very  largest  and  ,of  the  intermediate  size  firms  had  knowingly  hired 
disabled  persons  simply  because  there  were  many  more  of  the  intermediate 
size  firms  in  the  city. 

For  those  firms  having  under  200  employees,  the  information  derived  from 
our  survey  is  insufficient  to  permit  making  estimates  about  the  total  numbers 
that  may  have  knowingly  hired  disabled  persons. 

We  noted  previously  that  more  of  the  very  largest  firms  than  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  size  ones  required  pre-employment  physical  examinations  (Table  7). 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  examination,  a  firm  might  hire  workers  with  non- 
visible  disabilities  and  fail  to  recognize  this  fact.  This  may  be  reflected  in  our 
data  which  show  that  among  the  smaller  firms,  a  lesser  proportion  reported 
having  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants. 

As  we  shall  see  subsequently  (Chapter  6),  there  is  no  relationship  between 
requiring  a  pre-employment  physical  examination  and  reported  knowingly 
hiring  disabled  applicants.  Among  firms  which  required  such  examinations  and 
those  which  did  not,  about  the  same  proportions  reported  knowingly  hiring 
disabled.  This  suggests,  but  does  not  prove,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  pre-em¬ 
ployment  physical  examination  in  itself  does  not  increase  the  reported  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  having  knowingly  hired  disabled.  Hence,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
observed  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  firms  with  500  or  more  employ¬ 
ees  hired  disabled,  necessarily  follows  from  the  fact  that  more  of  them  (than 
of  firms  with  200  to  499  employees)  require  pre-employment  physical  exami¬ 
nations. 

In  summary  then,  we  should  simply  note  that  the  large  majority  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  interviewed  did  not  claim  to  have  knowingly  hired  disabled  appli¬ 
cants.  The  highest  proportion  reported  was  for  the  very  largest  firms,  and  even 
this  was  only  37  percent. 
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Reported  Changes  in  Hiring  Practices  Over  the  Past  Five  Years2 

We  inquired  whether  there  had  been  any  changes  in  hiring  practices  in  the 
past  five  years.  Between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  stated  that  there 
had  been  little  if  any  change  with  respect  to  hiring  disabled  workers  during 
the  last  five  years  (i.e.,  prior  to  the  interview).  The  smallest  proportion  of  “no 
change”  was  reported  in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing  and  retail  trade, 
where  about  half  of  the  respondents  so  stated.  The  maximum  was  reported  by 
personnel  officers  in  the  apparel  industry.  In  the  remaining  four  industries, 
just  about  two-thirds  so  reported  (Table  10).  In  the  opinions  of  these  respond¬ 
ents,  it  was  as  difficult  (or  as  easy)  for  a  disabled  applicant  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  firms  in  1956  or  early  1957,  as  it  had  been  in  1951  or  early  1952. 

Some  respondents  reported  that  changes  had  occurred;  in  some  cases  it  is 
reported  to  be  “easier  now,”  and  in  other  cases  “harder  now.”  In  the  apparel 
industry  and  the  hotel  and  amusement  industry,  almost  equal  numbers  re¬ 
ported  changes  in  both  directions.  In  the  remaining  five  industries,  a  larger 
number  reported  “easier  now”  than  reported  “harder  now.”  In  finance  and 
insurance,  for  example,  21  respondents  stated  that  it  is  “easier  now”  and  only 
3  that  it  is  “harder  now”;  43  reported  no  change. 

Several  forces  appear  to  be  operating  in  different  directions.  Tending  to 
favor  the  hiring  of  the  impaired  may  be  the  continuous  campaign  carried  on 
by  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  the  disabled.  Our  survey,  of  course, 
was  not  designed  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  such  programs.  We  only  know 
from  comments  made  by  respondents  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  propa¬ 
ganda  campaigns  aimed  at  inducing  them  to  hire  more  disabled,  and  that  some 
of  them  cited  these  campaigns  as  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  it  being 
“easier  now”  for  a  disabled  person  to  get  a  job  in  their  firm. 

Another  factor  which  was  mentioned  as  favoring  the  hiring  of  the  impaired 
is  a  “tight  labor  market,”  or  small  supply  relative  to  the  demand.  This  caused 
firms  to  hire  applicants  whom  they  would  otherwise  reject,  or  brought  to 
their  attention  the  disabled  as  an  untapped  labor  source.  However,  the  labor 
market  conditions  in  New  York  City  are  apparently  not  so  “tight”  that  many 
firms  had  to  alter  materially  their  standards  of  acceptance.  (This  point  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  further  detail  in  Chapter  9.) 

Operating  in  the  direction  of  making  it  “harder  now”  were  mentioned  the 
introduction  of  pre-employment  physical  examinations  and  the  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  of  safety  programs.  Of  the  firms  in  our  survey  for  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  available,  about  one-quarter  introduced  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  within  the  past  five  years  (i.e.,  prior  to  the  interview),  another  one- 
quarter  some  six  to  nine  years  ago,  and  half  introduced  them  ten  years  ago  or 
more.  The  introduction  of  physical  examinations  was  said  to  make  it  “harder 
now”  in  the  sense  that  medical  examination  reveals  impairment  which,  other¬ 
wise,  might  have  passed  unnoticed.  For  example,  a  firm  may  have  retained 
the  same  basic  policy  of  not  hiring  certain  types  of  disabled  over  the  last  five 
years  or  longer;  before  pre-employment  physical  examinations  were  intro¬ 
duced,  however,  all  the  disabled  whom  management  of  this  firm  had  wished 
to  exclude,  could  not  be  excluded.  With  the  physical  examinations,  the  firm 
may  now  be  more  confident  that  it  is  weeding  out  those  disabled  it  had  never 
wished  to  hire,  and  thus  reports  that  it  is  “harder  now”  than  it  was  five  years 
ago. 
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See  Chapter  9  for  further  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  reported  changes  in  hiring  practices 
to  other  factors. 
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TABLE  10 


Reported  Change  in  Ease  of  Hiring  Disabled  Applicants  over  the  Past  Five 

Years,  for  Firms  with  200  or  More  Employees; 

Selected  Industries 


Industry 

“Harder” 

now 

No 

change 

“Easier” 

now 

No.  firms 
reporting 

NUMBER  OF  FIRMS 

Misc.  light  manufacturing 

8 

26 

16 

50 

Apparel 

4 

23 

5 

32 

Printing  and  publishing 

2 

13 

5 

20 

Wholesale  trade 

2 

37 

18 

57 

Retail  trade 

5 

21 

12 

38 

Finance  and  insurance 

3 

43 

21 

67 

Hotel  and  amusement 

7 

23 

8 

38 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Misc.  light  manufacturing 

16 

52 

32 

100 

Apparel 

13 

72 

15 

100 

Printing  and  publishing 

10 

65 

25 

100 

Wholesale  trade 

4 

65 

31 

100 

Retail  trade 

13 

55 

32 

100 

Finance  and  insurance 

4 

65 

31 

100 

Hotel  and  amusement 

18 

61 

21 

100 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 


A  number  of  respondents  stated  that  they  were  concerned  with  improving 
the  safety  conditions  in  their  plants.  Apparently,  it  is  assumed  (by  some  re¬ 
spondents)  that  disabled  persons  ipso  facto  are  more  accident  prone  or  more 
likely  to  have  severe  accidents.  For  example,  one  respondent  stated,  “People 
who  have  heart  conditions  are  apt  to  have  severe  accidents  when  they  get  an 
attack.”  Therefore,  in  the  desire  to  decrease  the  accident  rate,  there  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  weed  out  individuals  who  they  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  acci¬ 
dent  prone. 

Reported  Past  Experiences  with  Disabled  Workers 

Most  respondents  stated  that  they  had  experiences  (at  some  time  in  the  past) 
with  employees  who  had  cardiac  or  orthopedic  conditions.  About  half  stated 
that  they  had  experiences  with  epileptics,  and  very  few  with  cerebral  palsy 
or  visual  problems.  Surprisingly,  there  was  little  variation  among  the  seven 
industries  (Table  11).  What  small  industrial  differences  emerge  from  the  anal¬ 
ysis  seem  to  be  of  no  consequence. 

In  general,  the  rank  order  above  of  proportion  of  personnel  officers  report¬ 
ing  experiences  with  the  various  disabilities,  seems  to  parallel  the  prevalency 
of  these  disabilities  in  the  general  adult  population,  as  far  as  we  can  tell.3 

The  relationship  between  past  experiences  with  disabled  workers  and  pres¬ 
ent  policies  toward  hiring  them  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 

Policies  Toward  Hiring  the  Disabled 

Very  few  firms  in  any  of  the  industries  reported  having  written  policies  re¬ 
garding  the  physical  qualifications  for  job  applicants.  In  three  industries  (ap¬ 
parel,  printing  and  publishing,  and  hotel  and  amusement),  not  a  single  re¬ 
spondent  so  stated.  In  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and 
finance  and  insurance,  fewer  than  one  in  ten  so  commented.  Wholesale  trade 
is  the  only  industry  in  which  as  many  as  one-quarter  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  their  firms  have  written  policies. 

Operational  policies 

Every  firm,  whether  it  has  written  policies  or  not,  has  a  set  of  practices,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  standards,  views  and  attitudes  which  guide  its  day  to  day 
hiring  (or  firing)  decisions.  Regarding  physically  impaired  workers,  these  prac¬ 
tices  result  infrequently  from  deliberate  policy  decisions  (either  writtten  or 
unwritten).  Rather,  they  are  often  a  combination  of  individual  views  and  the 
prevailing  company  climate  toward  the  physically  impaired;  these  we  desig¬ 
nate  as  “operational”  policies. 

The  study  of  these  operational  policies  was  conducted  as  follows.  Each  re¬ 
spondent  was  asked  whether  his  firm  “as  a  matter  of  policy  excludes”  each  of 
the  five  types  of  disabilities  with  which  our  study  is  concerned.  The  reply  “yes” 
we  took  to  mean  that  the  personnel  officer  rejects  an  applicant  with  such  a 
disability.  How  serious  the  disability  would  have  to  be  we  did  not  inquire. 
There  is  some  leeway  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  all  personnel  officers 
do  not  interpret  a  given  medical  diagnosis  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Nevertheless,  a  reply  of  “yes”  does  indicate  an  unfavorable  position  toward 
hiring  an  applicant  with  the  particular  disability. 

Many  of  the  respondents  answered  with  “no”  or  “it  depends,”  or  “not  if  he 
could  do  the  job,”  etc.  Such  answers  we  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  person- 

3  As  of  the  spring  of  1958,  there  is  no  information  about  the  prevalency  of  these  disabilities  among 
the  general  adult  population  of  working  force  age,  which  is  worth  citing.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  within  a  year  or  so  reliable  information  on  this  subject  will  become  available  from  the 
newly  introduced  National  Health  Survey,  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 


Written  policies 
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nel  officer  might  knowingly  hire  the  impaired  applicant.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  of  course,  whether  he  would  actually  hire  such  a  person. 

Before  examining  the  replies,  we  should  emphasize  that  the  relative  order 
of  the  frequency  of  “yes”  replies  is  more  relevant  than  is  the  absolute  propor¬ 
tion  who  so  reply.  For  example,  if  twice  as  many  respondents  state  that  they 
do  exclude  one  type  of  disability  as  compared  with  another,  this  is  much  more 
significant  than  is  any  estimate  of  just  how  many  would  exclude  a  given  type 
of  disability. 

Few  personnel  officers  stated  flatly  that  they  reject  orthopedics  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  In  printing  and  publishing,  no  one  so  replied;  at  the  other  extreme 
are  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing  and  retail  trade  in  which  one-quarter 
so  replied  (Table  12). 

With  respect  to  applicants  having  cardiac  problems,  between  one-fifth  and 
one-half  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would  be  rejected  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  In  retail  trade,  one-fifth  so  replied;  and  in  miscellaneous  light  manu¬ 
facturing,  one-half  so  replied. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  applicants  in 
the  other  three  disability  groups  (epileptic,  cerebral  palsy  and  visual  problems) 
would  be  rejected  as  a  matter  of  policy.  In  each  industry  and  for  each  of  these 
three,  between  one-half  and  nine-tenths  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  such 
applicants  would  be  rejected.  The  only  exception  was  wholesale  trade  in  which 
fewer  than  one-half  said  they  would  reject  epileptics  and  cerebral  palsy  cases 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

In  summary,  the  pattern  of  replies  for  each  industry,  clearly  indicates  that 
orthopedics  are  the  least  unacceptable  of  the  five  types  of  disabled  included 
in  this  survey.  This  group  is  closely  followed  by  cardiacs.  The  remaining  three 
types  of  disabilities  are  clearly  much  more  unacceptable. 

We  may  now  inquire  whether  the  seven  industries  differ  among  themselves 
with  respect  to  their  acceptance  of  disabled  applicants.  It  seems  clear,  from 
the  pattern  of  responses  we  obtained,  that  in  wholesale  trade  the  smallest  pro¬ 
portion  of  respondents  stated  that  they  would  reject  disabled  applicants,  dis¬ 
ability  by  disability.  (Compare  the  respective  columns  in  Table  12.)  This  does 
not  mean  that  firms  in  wholesale  trade  are  necessarily  more  willing  to  hire 
impaired  workers.  It  simply  means  that  they  are  not  as  adamant  in  their  re¬ 
jection  to  hire  them  as  firms  in  other  industries. 

Larger  proportions  of  the  respondents  in  printing  and  publishing,  retail  trade, 
and  finance  and  insurance  stated  that  they  would  reject  disabled  applicants. 
At  the  other  extreme,  in  contrast  to  wholesale  trade  (the  industries  in  which 
the  largest  proportions  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would  reject  dis¬ 
abled  applicants  as  a  matter  of  policy)  are  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing, 
apparel,  and  hotel  and  amusement. 
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CHAPTER  4 


OCCUPATIONS  HELD  BY  THE  PARTIALLY  DISABLED 


Introduction 

During  the  initial  phases  of  the  interviews,  the  respondents  were  asked  about 
any  previous  experiences  they  may  have  had  with  partially  disabled  employees. 
If  the  respondents  could  recall  any  such  past  or  present  cases,  they  were  asked 
to  describe  them:  age,  sex,  occupation,  whether  the  job  performance  was  satis¬ 
factory  or  unsatisfactory,  whether  the  person  had  been  hired  with  or  without 
the  disability,  whether  he  was  still  being  employed,  etc.  In  almost  all  of  the 
cases,  the  respondents  had  to  rely  on  their  memories  for  the  answers.  Obviously, 
then,  the  cases  reported  represent  some  kind  of  selection. 

Analysis  of  the  answers  given  resulted  in  our  decision  to  use  only  two  char¬ 
acteristics:  sex  of  employee,  and  occupation.  All  other  information  sought  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  too  uncertain  to  permit  any  analysis;  in  too  many  cases,  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  uncertain  or  frankly  stated  that  they  did  not  know  how  well 
the  person  had  performed  on  the  job.  Sex  and  occupation  were  fairly  well  re¬ 
ported,  however.  Sex  of  employee  was  reported  in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases. 
Occupation  was  also  reported  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  sufficient 
detail  to  permit  coding  into  five  major  categories.  Hence,  the  answers  with 
respect  to  past  experience  with  partially  disabled  employees  were  analyzed  by 
industry  for  sex  and  occupation  only.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  analysis  to  follow, 
the  results  seem  to  be  reasonable  in  light  of  general  knowledge  about  the  types 
of  employment  of  disabled  and  in  view  of  general  labor  market  information. 
We  believe  that  the  results  to  be  presented  in  this  chapter  are  valid  (insofar 
as  they  have  been  carried),  and  will  be  of  relevancy  to  the  vocational  practi¬ 
tioner. 

Prevalency  of  Five  Disabilities  Studied,  by  Type 

Orthopedics  were  most  frequently  mentioned.  Cardiacs  were  also  mentioned 
rather  frequently.  Experiences  with  epileptics  were  mentioned  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  experiences  with  visual  problems  (of  varying  degrees)  and  with  cer¬ 
ebral  palsy  almost  never.  The  results  for  all  industries  combined  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  rates: 

For  every  100  mentions  of  orthopedics,  there  were: 

65  mentions  of  cardiacs; 

26  mentions  of  epileptics; 

8  mentions  of  visual  problems; 

6  mentions  of  cerebral  palsy. 

In  short,  there  were  about  as  many  mentions  of  experiences  with  orthopedics 
as  with  all  other  disabilities  combined.  The  mentions  of  orthopedics  and  car¬ 
diacs  combined  accounted  for  80  percent  of  all  mentions  of  past  experiences 
with  partially  disabled  employees. 

This  rank  order  was  observed  in  every  one  of  the  seven  industries  included 
in  our  survey. 

In  general,  the  frequencies  of  experiences  with  the  five  types  of  disabilities 
probably  reflect  their  prevalency  in  the  general  population.  Although  specific 
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information  is  lacking,  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  orthopedics  and 
cardiacs  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  general  population,  and  the  other 
three  types  of  disabilities  less  frequently  found.1 

Occupations  Held  by  the  Partially  Disabled 

The  occupations  reported  by  the  personnel  officers  as  having  been  filled  by 
disabled  workers,  were  classified  into  five  major  groups  (for  analytical  pur¬ 
poses)  as  follows:  (1)  professional  and  managerial,  (2)  clerical  and  sales,  (3) 
craftsmen  and  foremen,  (4)  operatives  (semi-skilled  workers),  and  (5)  service 
workers  and  laborers. 

Partially  disabled  workers  were  reported  as  having  held  jobs  ranging  from 
important  executive  positions  to  unskilled  janitor  and  laborer  jobs.  The  most 
general  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  reports  is  that  the  occupa¬ 
tions  filled  by  disabled  persons  within  any  industry,  tend  to  follow  the  occu¬ 
pational  structure  of  that  industry.  Thus,  for  example,  miscellaneous  light 
manufacturing  and  the  apparel  industries,  which  ordinarily  have  many  crafts¬ 
men  and  operatives,  reported  many  disabled  among  such  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  and  finance  and  insurance,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  employ  many  managerial  and  clerical  and  sales  personnel,  reported 
many  disabled  in  these  categories.  The  hotel  and  amusement  industry,  which 
has  many  white  collar  workers  together  with  large  numbers  of  service  work¬ 
ers,  reported  having  had  disabled  in  both  white  collar  and  service  occupations. 
The  printing  and  publishing  industry,  combining  as  it  does  both  white  collar 
and  manual  occupations  (but  very  few  service  workers),  reported  a  similar  oc¬ 
cupational  distribution  among  its  disabled. 

In  short,  the  partially  disabled  workers  tended  to  be  reported  in  occupations 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  industry,  rather  than  being  limited  to  any 
particular  type  of  occupation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  disabled  persons  can 
handle  all  occupations.  Obviously,  even  among  able-bodied  persons  some  are 
expert  in  one  occupation,  and  others  in  another;  proper  personnel  practices 
require  fitting  the  individual  able-bodied  person  to  the  particular  job.  The 
same  applies  to  the  partially  disabled;  the  individual  person  must  be  fitted  to 
the  particular  job.  However,  what  emerges  as  of  overriding  importance  is  the 
observation  that  after  having  taken  into  consideration  individual  abilities,  then 
most  occupations  can  be  filled  by  one  disabled  person  or  another.  His  previous 
training  and  accumulated  skills,  his  morale,  his  general  intelligence,  his  ability 
to  learn  whatever  the  new  job  may  demand,  seem  to  be  more  important  ele¬ 
ments  than  the  fact  of  disability  per  se. 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  type  of  disability  and  occupation?  Our 
findings  suggest  there  is  no  particular  relationship.  We  have  enough  cases  to 
permit  separate  analysis  only  for  cardiacs  and  orthopedics.  For  both  types,  the 
occupations  reportedly  filled  by  the  disabled  workers  seem  to  be  about  the 
same  and  in  accordance  with  the  occupational  structure  of  the  industry.  Thus, 
in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  persons  with  either  of  these  disabilities 
held  jobs  as  craftsmen  and  operatives,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  group.  In  retail  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  with  either  of  these 
disabilities  were  concentrated  in  clerical  and  sales  jobs,  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  this  industry. 

In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  “natural”  schedule  of  occupations  particularly 
applicable  to  disabled  persons. 

1  See  Chapter  7  for  further  explanation. 
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However,  even  if  such  a  schedule,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  person  (type  of  disability,  age,  sex,  previous  training  and  ex¬ 
periences,  intelligence,  etc.)  could  be  worked  out,  it  would  probably  still  not 
be  very  useful  because  of  the  special  demands  imposed  by  specific  firms  upon 
the  basic  occupation.  A  disabled  person  may  be  able  to  handle  the  mechanics 
of  a  particular  occupation  and  still  not  be  able  to  fill  the  job  requirements  of 
a  particular  firm.  This  can  be  illustrated  with  the  case  of  ticket  collectors  in 
movie  houses.  One  respondent  said  that  he  could  and  did  use  cardiacs  and 
older  persons,  since  the  ticket  collectors  sat  on  stools,  thereby  easing  the  work 
considerably.  Another  respondent  stated  that  his  theatre  could  use  only  able- 
bodied  individuals  since  the  theatre  management  insists  that  everyone  stand 
at  his  job,  ticket  takers  as  well  as  ushers.  To  the  uninitiated  outsider,  it  would 
seem  that  the  mechanics  of  collecting  the  tickets  would  be  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  that  the  additional  restrictions  imposed  in  the  second  theatre  were 
of  a  non-occupational  variety. 

Another  example  is  that  of  package  wrappers  in  retail  stores.  One  store  re¬ 
ported  that  it  hired  deaf  persons  as  wrappers.  The  sales  person  who  had  to 
be  able  to  speak  and  hear,  sent  the  package  to  the  wrapping  unit  where  deaf¬ 
ness  was  no  handicap.  Another  store,  however,  reported  that  its  sales  persons 
wrapped  the  packages,  and  therefore  a  deaf  person  could  not  be  used  since 
he  could  not  also  sell  the  merchandise. 

Does  an  elevator  operator  stand  or  sit?  In  some  establishments,  they  are 
permitted  to  sit,  thereby  making  it  feasible  for  certain  types  of  impaired  per¬ 
sons  to  operate  elevators.  In  other  establishments,  they  are  required  to  stand, 
precluding  the  use  of  partially  disabled  persons  (at  least  in  the  opinions  of  the 
respondents). 

Using  the  Disabled  behind  the  Scenes 

Impaired  workers  often  tend  to  be  placed  behind  the  scenes  where  they  will 
not  be  highly  visible  to  the  general  public,  as  operators  of  service  elevators, 
stock  clerks  rather  than  sales  clerks,  bookkeepers,  night  desk  clerks  in  hotels; 
kitchen  help  rather  than  waiters,  etc.  Such  a  use  of  the  disabled,  obviously,  is 
most  pertinent  in  those  industries  (or  segments  of  industries)  where  many  of 
the  employees  come  into  daily  face-to-face  contact  with  the  customers.  Of  the 
seven  industries  we  studied,  this  observation  applies  most  pronouncedly  to  the 
hotel  and  amusement  and  retail  trade  industries.  We  were  not  able  to  collect 
data  systematically  on  whether  the  disabled  workers  were  used  in  public  jobs 
or  behind  the  scenes.  However,  a  number  of  personnel  officers  mentioned  their 
belief  that  the  public  does  not  want  to  be  served  by  a  visibly  disabled  person, 
or  one  who  might  be  potentially  visible,  as  an  epileptic  having  a  seizure.  Some¬ 
times  they  added  the  comment  that  they  confine  workers  known  to  be  im¬ 
paired  to  the  “back  jobs.”  How  many  firms  follow  such  a  policy,  or  how  many 
disabled  workers  have  such  “back  jobs”  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain. 
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PART  II 


CHAPTER  5 


SOME  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

In  the  preceding  section  of  the  study,  we  described  the  seven  industries  sep¬ 
arately  in  order  to  emphasize  those  characteristics  of  each  industry  which  may 
have  some  relevance  for  the  hiring  of  disabled  applicants.  Industries  differ  with 
respect  to  a  multitude  of  characteristics  besides  the  nature  of  the  product  which 
they  produce  or  the  service  which  they  render.  They  differ  in  regard  to  size  of 
firm,  in  the  kind  of  medical  facilities  they  have,  in  how  they  feel  about  hiring 
disabled  applicants,  in  whether  or  not  they  hired  any  in  the  year  preceding 
the  interview,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  emphasis  in  Part  II,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  relevancy  of  selected 
characteristics  of  firms,  rather  than  of  industries,  for  hiring  the  handicapped. 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  let  us  consider  the  most  fundamental  questions 
that  may  be  asked:  if  a  firm  requires  pre-employment  physical  examinations, 
does  this  mean  that  it  wishes  to  exclude  all  disabled  applicants,  whereas  a  firm 
which  does  not  have  this  requirement  is  more  willing  to  hire  such  people? 

Or  another  question  which  may  be  considered:  it  is  sometimes  thought  that 
the  disabled  tend  to  be  hired  only  when  the  labor  supply  is  short  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  able-bodied  labor  is  not  available.  Is  this  an  important  factor 
which  applies  to  all  firms  irrespective  of  the  particular  industry? 

What  part  do  past  experiences  with  disabled  workers  play  in  hiring  disabled 
applicants  subsequently?  Does  a  satisfactory  experience  at  some  time  in  the 
past  influence  a  personnel  officer  to  hire  disabled  workers  subsequently,  and 
an  unsatisfactory  experience  to  “convince”  him  that  he  should  not  hire  them 
under  any  circumstances? 

Among  the  larger  firms  (those  with  500  or  more  employees),  many  have 
medical  departments,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.  In  addition,  many  firms,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  ones,  use  outside  physicians  during  the  hiring  process. 
What  part  do  these  industrial  physicians  play  with  respect  to  hiring  or  not 
hiring  of  disabled  applicants?  Do  they  tend  to  be  a  positive  factor  making  for 
more  or  less  hiring,  or  is  the  industrial  physician  a  neutral  element  who  ac¬ 
cepts  or  rejects  applicants  on  the  basis  of  policies  (written  or  unwritten)  laid 
down  by  others? 

Over  the  past  five  years  (the  years  1952  to  1957),  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  hiring  the  handicapped,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  3.  In  some  firms,  it 
was  reported  that  it  “is  now  easier  for  a  disabled  person  to  get  a  job  in  the 
firm,”  in  some  “no  change”  was  reported,  and  in  some  that  it  “is  harder  now.” 
What  are  the  factors  which  seem  to  have  played  a  part  in  inducing  such 
changes,  or  in  preventing  them  from  occurring?  • 

When  asked  for  reasons  for  hiring  or  not  hiring  disabled  applicants,  person¬ 
nel  officers  generally  advanced  answers.  How  valid  are  these  reasons?  When 
reasons  are  advanced  for  not  hiring  the  handicapped,  can  these  reasons  be 
taken  at  their  face  value  and  action  programs  designed  to  minimize  their  in¬ 
fluence  somehow?  Or,  are  these  but  surface  reasons? 
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Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  definite  answers  to  these  questions.  There 
are  many  factors  influencing  management  both  to  hire  and  to  reject  impaired 
persons.  No  single  one  of  the  factors  we  were  able  to  study  is  of  such  overrid¬ 
ing  importance  that  it  is  clearly  the  key  to  a  decision  to  accept  or  reject  dis¬ 
abled  applicants.  Instead,  each  of  the  factors  seems  to  play  some  part.  While 
some  factors  turned  out  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  others,  this  import¬ 
ance  does  not  represent  a  significant  tendency. 

Finally,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  analyses  to  follow,  we  wish  to  re-empha¬ 
size  here  that  in  virtually  no  firm  is  there  a  single  person  who  decides  all  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  and  whose  word  is  final.  “Management”  sets  policies,  not  only 
with  respect  to  personnel,  but  with  respect  to  all  features  of  operating  a  firm. 
And,  “management”  is  a  collection  of  individuals.  Each  of  these  individuals 
is  subject  to,  and  the  product  of,  a  great  many  influences;  any  or  all  of  these 
influences  may  lead  him  to  be  more  or  less  willing  to  hire  disabled  persons. 
When  these  individuals  combine  into  “management,”  not  only  is  each  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  own  personal  set  of  experiences,  but  each  person  influences  the 
others.  As  a  result,  “management’s”  final  decision  is  a  group  decision  which 
may  not  necessarily  reflect  the  exact  feelings  of  any  single  person,  but  never¬ 
theless  is  the  product  of  the  totality  of  influences  which  have  played  a  part  in 
the  case  of  each  person  involved  in  “management.”  And,  the  collective  de¬ 
cision  (“management’s”  decision)  in  turn  influences  each  of  the  individual 
members  on  “management’s”  team. 
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CHAPTER  6 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FIRMS  AND  HIRING  THE  DISABLED 


Pre-Employment  Physical  Examination  Requirements 


Unrelated  to  hiring  the  disabled 

The  fact  that  a  firm  required  all  or  the  majority  of  its  job  applicants  for 
non-supervisory  positions  to  take  pre-employment  physical  examinations  does 
not  mean  that  the  firm  will  not  hire  disabled  applicants.  The  fact  that  such 
examination  is  or  is  not  required  is  unrelated  to  the  hiring  of  disabled  appli¬ 
cants. 

Among  the  very  largest  firms  (those  having  500  or  more  employees)  which 
required  the  majority  of  the  applicants  to  take  these  physical  examinations, 
about  35  percent  reported  having  knowingly  hired  impaired  persons  during 
the  past  year  (j.e.,  the  year  preceding  the  interview).  Among  all  other  firms 
(i.e.,  those  requiring  such  examinations  either  from  but  a  minority  or  from 
none  of  the  applicants),  about  39  percent  reported  having  knowingly  hired 
disabled. 

Exactly  the  same  pattern  was  observed  among  the  intermediate  size  firms 
(those  having  200  to  499  employees).  Among  those  requiring  the  majority,  or 
all,  of  the  applicants  to  take  pre-employment  physical  examinations,  about  20 
percent  reported  having  knowingly  hired  some  impaired  workers.  Among  the 
other  firms,  23  percent  so  reported  (Table  13). 

Within  each  size  group  of  firms,  the  differences  in  hiring  the  disabled,  be¬ 
tween  firms  requiring  and  those  not  requiring  these  examinations,  is  so  slight 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  can  say  that  there  are  no  differences. 

The  requirement,  or  absence  of  requirement,  for  a  pre-employment  physical 
examination  also  appears  to  be  largely  unrelated  to  any  operational  policy 
respecting  the  hiring  of  disabled. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  whether  or  not  his  firm,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
excluded  each  of  the  five  types  of  disabilities  (cardiacs,  orthopedics,  epileptics, 
cerebral  palsy  and  vision  problems)  with  which  our  study  is  concerned.  If  the 
respondent  said  “yes,”  this  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  person  having  such  a 
specified  disability  was  automatically  excluded.  If  some  other  answer  was 
given,  as  “depends  on  the  person,”  then  the  answer  was  considered  as  relatively 
favorable,  since  such  a  person  was  not  automatically  excluded.1  If,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  about  each  type  of  disability,  the  respondent  stated,  “Yes,  the 
person  would  be  excluded,”  then  he  (and  his  firm)  can  be  said  to  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  unfavorable  position  toward  hiring  disabled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
did  not  automatically  exclude  any  category  of  impaired,  then  he  can  be  said 
to  have  a  relatively  favorable  position  toward  hiring  them. 

If  a  respondent  stated  that  three  or  more  of  these  types  of  disabilities  would 
be  excluded  as  a  matter  of  policy,  then  we  considered  that  firm  to  have  a  rel¬ 
atively  unfavorable  overall  operational  policy  with  respect  to  hiring  the  im¬ 
paired.  If  a  respondent  excluded  none  or  only  one  or  two  types  of  disabilities, 

1  See  also  Chapter  2. 
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TABLE  1  3 


Requirements  for  Pre-Employment  Physical  Examinations  and  Reported 

Knowingly  Hiring  Disabled,  by  Size  of  Firm: 

All  Industries 


Number  of  employees  in  firm 
500  and  over  200  to  499 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 


No.  of  firms  knowingly  hired  disabled 

41 

9 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting 

117 

44 

%  knowingly  hired  disabled 

35 

20 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  NOT  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

No.  of  firms  knowingly  hired  disabled  30  18 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting  76  77 

%  knowingly  hired  disabled  39  23 


See  text  for  further  explanation. 


TABLE  14 

Requirements  for  Pre-Employment  Physical  Examinations  and  Reported 

Operational  Policies  Toward  Hiring  Disabled,  by  Size  of  Firm; 

All  industries 


Operational  policy  toward  hiring  disabled 

Number  of  < 
500  and  over 

employees  in  firm 

200  to  499 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Relatively  unfavorable 

54 

21 

Relatively  favorable 

39 

16 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting 

93 

37 

%  relatively  unfavorable 

58 

57 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  NOT  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Relatively  unfavorable 

31 

32 

Relatively  favorable 

24 

23 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting 

55 

55 

%  relatively  unfavorable 

56 

58 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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then  we  considered  that  firm  to  have  a  relatively  favorable  overall  operational 
policy  (Table  14). 

Clearly,  requiring  a  pre-employment  physical  examination  bears  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  whether  the  firm  has  a  relatively  favorable  or  unfavorable  opera¬ 
tional  policy.  Among  the  very  largest  firms  which  do  require  these  examina¬ 
tions  from  all  or  the  majority  of  job  applicants,  about  58  percent  had  rela¬ 
tively  unfavorable  policies.  Among  those  which  do  not  require  such  examina¬ 
tions,  about  56  percent  had  relatively  unfavorable  policies  toward  hiring  the 
disabled.  Among  the  intermediate  size  firms,  the  percentages  were  virtually 
identical  (Table  14). 

Medical  examinations  are  required  for  many  reasons 

Why  do  some  firms  require  pre-employment  physical  examinations?  The 
attempt  to  weed  out  applicants  with  impairments  which  are  not  readily  vis¬ 
ible  is  only  one  reason,  and,  we  think,  not  the  most  important  for  all  firms. 
Certainly,  in  the  cases  of  some  firms,  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  main  reason  for 
having  these  examinations,  but  in  many  other  firms  it  appears  the  least  im¬ 
portant  reason.2  A  physical  examination,  although  the  most  scientific  way  of 
detecting  a  disability,  is  not  the  only  way  of  doing  so  in  many  cases.  A  person¬ 
nel  officer,  through  sufficient  questioning,  can  uncover  evidence  of  some  med¬ 
ical  disabilities. 

Complete  study  of  the  many  possible  reasons  for  adopting  pre-employment 
physical  examinations  was  outside  of  the  scope  of  our  survey.  We  confined 
ourselves  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  past  experiences  with  disabled 
were  a  significant  factor  in  utilizing  pre-employment  physical  examinations. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  about  past  experiences  with  each  of  the  five 
disabilities.  Firms  in  which  physical  examinations  were  required  of  all,  or  a 
majority  of  job  applicants,  did  not  report  much  more  past  experiences  with 
disabled  than  did  firms  which  did  not  require  these  examinations  (Table  15). 
Among  the  first  group,  about  43  percent  reported  having  had  experiences 
with  fewer  than  three  types  of  disabilities,  as  compared  with  47  percent  among 
those  not  reauirine  examinations  (amorne  firms  with  500  or  more  emploveesV 

A  difference  of  this  small  magnitude  does  not  seem  very  important.  Indeed, 
all  it  may  signify  is  that,  by  virtue  of  requiring  these  examinations,  a  few  firms 
noted  types  of  disabilities  which  otherwise  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 

In  short,  we  have  no  evidence  that  past  experiences  with  disabled  persons 
is  an  important  factor  for  many  firms,  leading  to  the  subsequent  adoption  of 
pre-employment  physical  examinations. 

Some  Labor  Market  Conditions  and  Hiring  Practices 

Shortage  of  labor  helps  disabled  obtain  employment 

When  a  firm  has  trouble  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  under 
the  particular  working  and  wage  conditions  which  it  wishes  to  provide,  it  is 
more  likely  to  hire  disabled  applicants.  The  interviewing  for  this  survey  was 
carried  out  during  a  period  of  more  or  less  full  employment;  personnel  offi¬ 
cers  did  not  always  have  a  large  number  of  applicants  from  among  whom 
they  could  select  the  “best,”  from  their  point  of  view. 

Our  study  was  not  directed  at  determining  the  specific  steps  which  were 
taken  to  obtain  the  needed  supply  of  labor  under  conditions  of  high  demand 
and  relatively  short  supply.  Nevertheless,  we  have  indications  that  a  variety 

2  This  observation  is  in  line  with  the  findings  of  the  report,  Employee  Health  Services,  A  Study  of  Managerial  Attitudes  and 
Evaluations,  (Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  September  1957).  Of  the  262  firms  studied, 
181  required  pre-employment  physical  examinations;  about  half  of  these  firms  had  their  own  medical  departments, 
and  the  other  half  employed  outside  physicians.  The  respondents  were  asked,  “Is  the  examination  used  for  hiring 
or  rejecting  applicants,  or  is  it  used  to  determine  what  sort  of  job  the  employee  should  have?”  Of  these  181  firms, 
in  only  half  was  the  reply  given,  “Used  only  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  unfit  applicants.”  The  other  half  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  examinations  were  also  used  for  selective  placement,  (p.  77). 
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TABLE  15 


Requirements  for  Pre-Employment  Physical  Examinations  and  Reported 

Past  Experiences  with  Disabled  Employees,  by  Size  of  Firm: 

All  Industries 


Number  of  employees  in  firm 
500  and  over  200  to  499 

Past  experiences  No.  %  No.  % 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 


With  fewer  than  3  types  of  disabilities 

49 

43 

31 

70 

With  3  types  of  disabilities 

38 

33 

13 

30 

With  4  or  5  types  of  disabilities 

27 

24  1 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting 

117 

100 

44 

100 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  NOT 

REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

With  fewer  than  3  types  of  disabilities 

36 

47 

61 

79 

With  3  types  of  disabilities 

31 

41  } 

16 

21 

With  4  or  5  types  of  disabilities 

9 

12  ) 

Total  no.  of  firms  reporting 

76 

100 

77 

100 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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of  devices  were  used.  In  some  cases,  wages  were  increased  or  working  condi¬ 
tions  improved;  and,  in  other  cases,  physical  standards,  skill  or  other  require¬ 
ments  were  lowered.  To  the  extent  that  physical  requirements  were  lowered, 
some  disabled  obtained  employment.3 

Three  questions  were  asked  of  the  respondent  in  each  firm,  which  aimed 
at  the  area  of  the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  of  labor.  One  question  asked  was 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  expansion  in  the  total  number  of  employees 
of  the  firm,  during  the  past  year  (i.e.,  the  year  prior  to  the  interview). 

A  second  question  was  directed  at  the  number  of  persons  hired  in  the  past 
year.  When  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of  employees  (as  of  the 
time  of  the  interview),  a  hiring  rate  is  obtained.  Some  firms  hired  as  many 
persons,  or  more,  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  they  had  on  their  payrolls 
at  any  one  time.  Other  firms  had  experienced  much  more  stability  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  had  hired  almost  no  one.  We  can  assume  that  the  firms  with  the 
largest  hiring  rates  were  the  ones  with  the  greatest  relative  demand  for  labor. 

Finally,  we  noted,  during  the  course  of  the  interview,  whether  or  not  the 
respondent  complained  about  difficulties  he  was  having  in  recruiting  the  re¬ 
quired  working  staff. 

There  is  clearly  a  tendency  for  firms  which  had  the  greater  need  for  labor 
under  supply  conditions  in  which  all  labor  was  not  too  plentiful,  to  have  hired 
disabled  applicants.  Among  firms  which  had  expanded  in  total  employment, 
or  which  had  the  highest  hiring  rates  during  the  past  year,  or  in  which  the 
personnel  officer  had  complained  about  troubles  in  obtaining  workers,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  respondents  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled 
workers  (Table  16).  This  applies  to  the  very  largest  firms  (those  with  500  or 
more  employees)  and  the  intermediate  size  ones  (those  having  200  to  499  em¬ 
ployees). 

Even  though  we  speak  of  the  labor  supply  as  having  been  relatively  short, 
it  probably  was  not  as  short  as  in  many  other  cities.  Historically,  the  New  York 
City  labor  market  has  not  experienced  the  extreme  shortages  which  some  other 
cities  have  had,  and  the  period  1955-1956  and  the  first  part  of  1957  was  no 
exception. 

On  the  basis  of  remarks  made  by  the  respondents  during  the  interviews, 
some  firms  improved  their  working  conditions  and  increased  wages,  and  thereby 
satisfied  their  demand  for  labor  without  having  to  lower  their  physical  stand¬ 
ards  for  new  employees.  Other  firms  introduced  labor  saving  devices,  and 
thereby  curtailed  their  labor  needs.  Still  others  attempted  to  obtain  more 
labor  by  moving  part  of  their  operations  out  of  New  York  City  to  areas  of 
greater  labor  supply. 

Centralized  versus  decentralized  hiring 

In  the  great  majority  of  firms,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  1,  the  final  decision 
about  hiring  an  individual  is  diffused  among  a  number  of  persons,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  supervisors,  foremen,  etc.  In  perhaps  only  one  firm  in  five  does 
the  personnel  department  make  the  final  decision  to  accept  an  applicant.  Of 
course,  in  most  firms,  the  personnel  or  employment  office  can  reject  appli¬ 
cants  whom  it  does  not  deem  desirable.  But,  once  Personnel  does  not  reject 
such  applicants,  others  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  them. 

Our  findings  reveal  virtually  no  difference  (in  the  proportion  of  firms  which 
had  knowingly  hired  disabled)  between  those  which  had  centralized  hiring 
practices  and  those  which  had  decentralized  practices. 

3  See  Chapter  3  for  discussion  of  some  of  the  comments  made  by  respondents. 
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See  text  for  further  explanation. 


CHAPTER  7 


PAST  EXPERIENCES  AND  PRESENT  OPERATIONAL  POLICIES 
TOWARD  HIRING  THE  DISABLED 


The  operational  policies  or  attitudes,  which  the  management  of  a  firm  has 
at  any  moment  of  time,  reflect  a  wide  variety  of  past  events.  Of  these,  ex¬ 
periences  with  disabled  employees  in  the  past  are  relevant  in  influencing  pres¬ 
ent  operational  policies  toward  hiring  the  disabled.  For  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  such  historical  events,  full  information  about 
each  disabled  employee  which  the  firm  ever  had  should  be  available:  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disability,  how  well  the  person  performed  on  the  job,  how 
well  he  got  along  with  his  fellow  workers,  his  attendance  record,  etc.  With  all 
of  this  information,  one  could  construct  an  all-embracing  hypothesis  in  an 
effort  to  explain  the  role  of  past  experience  in  present  policies. 

The  only  information  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  the  personnel  officers 
was  whether  or  not  they  ever  had  any  experiences  in  the  past  with  disabled 
employees  of  the  five  specified  types.  We  tried  to  establish  whether  there  is 
any  relationship  between  the  answers  and  the  operational  policies  regarding 
the  hiring  of  such  impaired  persons.  During  the  course  of  the  interviewing, 
considerable  insight  was  obtained  which  suggests  how  these  past  experiences 
might  influence  current  policies  toward  hiring  the  disabled.  These  suggestions 
follow  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  our  inquiry. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  in  the  very  largest  firms  reported  that  at 
one  time  or  another  they  had  experiences  with  cardiacs  and  orthopedics. 
About  half  reported  such  experiences  with  epileptics,  and  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  with  cerebral  palsy  and  vision  problems  (Table  17).  Substantially  the 
same  amount  of  experiences  was  reported  by  the  respondents  in  the  intermed¬ 
iate  size  firms  (those  having  200  to  499  employees).  For  every  type  of  dis¬ 
ability,  however,  a  few  more  respondents  in  the  very  largest  firms  stated  that 
they  had  had  such  employees  at  one  time  or  another. 

Present  Operational  Policies  toward  Hiring 
Almost  all  respondents,  both  in  the  very  largest  and  intermediate  size  firms, 
said  that  they  do  not  necessarily  exclude  orthopedic  cases  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
If  an  orthopedic  applicant  was  otherwise  satisfactory,  the  firm  would  consider 
hiring  him.  About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  replied  in  similar  fashion  with 
regard  to  cardiacs.  About  half  said  that  they  would  not  necessarily  exclude 
cerebral  palsy  cases,  and  less  than  one-third  said  that  epileptics  and  vision 
problems  were  not  automatically  excluded  as  a  matter  of  policy  (Table  18). 

Relation  of  Experience  to  Operational  Policy 
There  is  a  tendency  for  firms  which  have  had  experiences  with  impaired 
persons  to  report  a  relatively  more  favorable  operational  policy  toward  hiring 
the  disabled.  Regarding  vision  problems,  for  example,  firms  which  have  had 
experience  with  employees  with  such  impairments  stated  more  often  that  per¬ 
sons  with  vision  problems  are  not  automatically  excluded  (Table  19).  Of  the 
respondents  in  the  very  largest  firms  (in  which  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  are  required  from  the  majority  of  the  employees)  who  reported 
having  had  experiences  with  vision  problems,  48  percent  stated  that  they  do 
not  exclude  these  people  as  a  matter  of  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
respondents  who  had  not  had  experiences  with  visually  impaired  employees, 
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See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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>S^  text  for  further  explanation. 


only  29  percent  stated  that  such  applicants  were  not  automatically  excluded. 

This  relationship  is  most  marked  for  the  very  largest  firms  which  require 
pre-employment  physical  examinations  for  the  majority  of  their  employees. 
For  each  of  the  five  types  of  disabilities,  this  relationship  was  observed. 

Among  the  very  largest  firms  which  do  not  require  such  examinations,  there 
was  evidence  for  only  four  types  of  disabilities.  In  the  cases  of  two  disabilities, 
the  same  relationship  was  observed;  and,  for  two,  the  reverse  (Table  19). 

For  the  intermediate  size  firms  (those  having  200  to  499  employees),  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  for  testing  this  relationship  for  three  disabilities  (car¬ 
diacs,  orthopedics  and  epileptics),  but  without  taking  into  consideration  any 
requirements  for  pre-employment  physical  examinations.  In  all  three  disabil¬ 
ities,  the  same  tendency  was  noted:  among  the  personnel  officers  who  had  ex- 
pei  lences  with  these  disabilities,  a  larger  proportion  was  more  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  hiring  them  (Table  20). 

Past  Experience  and  Present  Hiring 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  personnel  officers  who  have  had 
experiences  with  disabled  employees  to  report  greater  willingness  to  hire  im¬ 
paired  applicants.  Let  us  now  ask  whether  this  tendency  extends  to  the  actual 
hiring.  The  answer  is  clearly  “yes.”  Among  the  very  largest  firms  (those  hav¬ 
ing  500  or  more  employees)  which  require  pre-employment  physical  exami¬ 
nations  of  a  majoiity  of  their  employees  and  among  those  which  do  not  have 
such  requirement,  as  well  as  among  the  intermediate  size  firms,  those  firms 
which  have  had  more  experiences  with  disabled  persons  in  the  past  were  more 
hkely  to  have  hired  some  in  the  year  preceding  the  interview  (Tables  21  and 

In  our  case,  the  most  reliable  measure  of  the  extent  of  past  experience  is 
the  number  of  disabilities  (among  the  five  studied)  with  which  our  respon¬ 
dents  have  had  experience.  Thus,  in  Table  21,  the  category  “less  than  aver¬ 
age”  includes  those  respondents  who  stated  that  they  had  no  experiences  with 
any  of  the  five  types  or  experiences  with  only  one  or  two  types  of  disabilities. 
The  category  average  includes  those  personnel  officers  who  replied  that 
they  had  experiences  with  three  types  of  disabilities;  “more  than  average”  are 
those  who  reported  experiences  with  four  or  five  types  of  disabilities. 

Among  the  very  largest  firms  (which  require  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  majority  of  their  employees)  and  of  those  with  less  than 
average  experience,  18  percent  reported  having  hired  disabled  in  the  past 
year.  Among  those  with  average  experience,  45  percent  so  reported,  and  among 
those  with  more  than  average  experience,  52  percent  so  reported  (Table  21). 

For  the  intermediate  size  firms  only  two  categories  could  be  analyzed:  the 
less  than  average  includes  those  personnel  officers  who  reported  having  had 
experiences  with  three  or  fewer  disabilities;  and  the  “more  than  average,” 
those  having  experiences  with  four  or  five  types  of  disabilities.  In  the  first 
group,  only  19  percent  of  the  personnel  officers  reported  having  hired  im¬ 
paired  in  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  33  percent  in  the  latter  group 
(Table  22).  5  H 

In  summary,  these  relationships  clearly  indicate  that  past  experience  with 
disabled  employees  is  an  important  element  in  subsequent  hiring. 

Operational  Policy  toward  Impaired  and  Hiring  of  the  Impaired 

A  further  check  on  the  role  of  past  experiences  as  related  to  present  policies 
toward  hiring  the  disabled  was  to  determine  whether  a  larger  proportion  of 
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TABLE  20 


Relation  of  Reported  Experience  to  Operational  Policy  toward  Hiring  Disabled, 

Firms  with  200  to  499  Employees: 

All  Industries* 

r,  t  .  ,  Experience  with  Experience  with  Experience  with 

Reported  operational  Cardiacs  Orthopedics  Epileptics 


policy 

Tes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Applicant  excluded 

33% 

52% 

8% 

32% 

62% 

67% 

Applicant  not 

necessarily  excluded 

67 

48 

92 

68 

38 

33 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*There  were  too  few  firms  in  our  survey  which  reported  past  experiences  with  cerebral  palsy  and  visual 
problems  to  permit  relating  experience  to  policy  toward  hiring. 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 


TABLE  2 1 


Reported  Experience  with  Disabled  and  Knowingly  Hiring  Them, 

Firms  with  500  or  More  Employees: 

All  Industries 


Overall  experience 


No.  of  firms  Total 

knowingly  no.  of firms 

hired  disabled  reporting 


%  knowingly 
hired 
disabled 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  REQUIRED 


OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Less  than  average 

9 

49 

18 

Average 

17 

38 

45 

More  than  average 

14 

27 

52 

Total 

40 

114 

35 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  NOT  REQUIRED 

OF  MAJORITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Less  than  average 

12 

36 

33 

Average 

13 

31 

42 

More  than  average  5 

9 

* 

Total 

30 

76 

39 

*Too  few  cases  to  permit  calculating  percentage. 
See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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TABLE  22 


Reported  Experience  with  Disabled  and  Knowingly  Hiring  Them, 

Firms  with  200  to  499  Employees: 

All  Industries 


Overall  experience 

No.  of  firms 
knowingly 
hired  disabled 

Total 

no.  of  firms 
reporting 

%  knowingly 
hired 
disabled 

Less  than  average 

17 

91 

19 

More  than  average 

10 

30 

33 

Total 

27 

121 

22 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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those  firms  having  more  favorable  operational  policies  have  hired  disabled  in 
the  past  year  (the  year  preceding  the  interview). 

This  is  exactly  what  we  found.  Among  the  very  largest  firms  having  rela¬ 
tively  favorable  operational  policies,  a  little  over  half  reported  having  hired 
disabled.  On  the  other  hand,  among  those  with  relatively  unfavorable  opera¬ 
tional  policies,  only  about  1  in  4  reported  having  hired  disabled.  There  were 
no  differences  between  firms  requiring  pre-employment  physical  examinations 
of  a  majority  of  the  employees  and  those  not  having  this  requirement. 

Among  the  intermediate  size  firms  (200  to  499  employees)  having  relatively 
more  favorable  policies,  almost  3  in  10  reported  having  hired  disabled,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2  in  10  of  those  who  had  relatively  unfavorable  operational  policies. 

Toward  a  More  Inclusive  Hypothesis 

The  preceding  analysis  indicates  a  series  of  events  which,  on  the  surface, 
appear  to  have  the  following  sequence.  If  a  firm  has  had  experiences  with  dis¬ 
abled  employees  in  the  past,  then  it  has  a  more  favorable  operational  policy 
with  respect  to  hiring  them  in  the  future.  Having  this  more  favorable  policy, 
the  company  then  hires  impaired  applicants. 

This  simplfe  sequence,  however,  is  but  a  partial  explanation  of  the  complex 
situation,  and  does  not  explain  the  actions  of  large  numbers  of  firms.  This  is 
clearly  evident  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  firms  which  did  have  past 
experiences  with  disabled,  subsequently  had  unfavorable  policies  with  regard 
to  hiring  them,  and  did  not  hire  any.  It  is  evident  that  other  factors  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  a  more  complex  and  inclusive  hypothesis  is  required  if  we  wish 
to  explain  how  past  experiences  can  lead  to  current  hiring  of  impaired. 

The  more  inclusive  hypothesis  which  we  wish  to  advance  is  two-fold:  (1) 
the  past  experience  should  have  been  favorable,  i.e.  the  disabled  worker  must 
have  performed  well  on  the  job,  gotten  along  well  with  his  fellow  workers, 
not  have  been  unduly  absent,  etc.;  and  (2)  the  favorable  experience  should 
have  been  with  an  employee  who  had  been  known  to  be  partially  impaired 
at  the  time  of  hiring.  The  more  such  experiences  a  firm  has  had  in  the  past,  0 

the  more  likely  it  is  to  hire  additional  impaired  applicants. 

In  many  firms,  the  experiences  with  impaired  were  limited  to  regular  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  been  able-bodied  when  hired,  but  subsequently  became  dis¬ 
abled.  In  such  instances,  it  is  our  hypothesis  that  if  the  employee  performed 
“poorly”  in  the  estimation  of  management,  such  performance  helped  convince 
management  that  disabled  should  not  be  hired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employee  performed  well,  such  work  was  taken  for  granted  since  he  was  a 
regular  employee  who  was  “known”  to  be  a  capable  worker.  His  able  job  per¬ 
formance  proved  nothing  about  other  applicants  who  might  be  partially  im¬ 
paired.  If,  for  whatever  reason,  management  in  such  a  firm  is  opposed  to  hir¬ 
ing  disabled,  then  a  successful  experience  with  a  regular  employee  who  became 
disabled  after  he  had  already  proven  his  worth  was  no  evidence  for  a  con¬ 
trary  policy. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  tentatively  acceptable,  then  it  contains  one  implication 
for  the  hiring  of  the  disabled.  If  somehow  management  can  be  “given”  ex¬ 
periences  with  disabled  workers  who  are  known  to  management  as  disabled 
at  the  time  they  are  hired,  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be  average  or  better  than 
average  workers,  then  management  will  be  likely  to  look  more  favorably  upon 
hiring  additional  impaired  applicants.  Presumably,  it  should  be  possible  to 
“give”  such  experiences  to  enough  firms  in  order  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER  8 


SOME  BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIAN 


Introduction 

The  utilization  of  physicians  by  industry  has  been  practiced  for  a  long  time. 
Some  firms  in  New  York  City  have  utilized  physicians  for  pre-employment 
physical  examinations  and  as  part  of  an  employee  health  program  since  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I.  Other  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  first  began  utilizing  doc¬ 
tors  just  a  few  months  before  the  time  we  interviewed  the  personnel  officer. 

Before  presenting  our  findings  on  the  role  of  the  industrial  physician,  as 
seen  by  the  personnel  officer,  let  us  review  briefly  medical  belief  as  to  what 
the  proper  role  of  the  industrial  physician  should  be.  An  excellent  over-all 
statement  on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  the  Council  on  Industrial  Health 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  “Guiding  Principles  of  Medical  Exam¬ 
inations  in  Industry.”1 

“The  purpose  of  a  health  service  in  industry  is  to  provide  a  program  of  posi¬ 
tive  health  maintenance  for  the  employees.  An  important  element  of  such  a 
program  is  the  supervision  of  the  health  status  of  the  individual  through  ex¬ 
amination,  counseling,  and  assistance  in  proper  job  placement.  Medical 
examinations  of  employees  are  designed  to  permit  assignment  of  work  com¬ 
patible  with  the  physical  and  mental  fitness  of  individuals  and  to  help  them 
maintain  their  health. 

“Proper  placement  of  workers  with  due  regard  for  the  variations  in  physical 
demands  required  by  different  jobs,  and  for  the  safety  and  health  limitations 
involved  in  disabilities,  can  result  in  improved  job  performance,  less  absen¬ 
teeism,  decreased  likelihood  of  injury,  less  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
others,  lessened  chance  of  aggravation  of  disorders,  and,  doubtless,  a  longer 
productive  life  span.  Examination  for  and  assistance  in  job  placement  are, 
therefore,  practical,  individualized  applications  of  the  principles  of  preventive 
medicine. 

“The  objective  of  industrial  medical  examinations  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  the  medical  fitness  of  individuals  to  perform  their  duties  with¬ 
out  hazard  to  themselves  or  others. 

2.  To  assist  individuals  in  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  their  health. 

3.  To  detect  the  effects  of  harmful  working  conditions  and  advise  correc¬ 
tive  measures. 

4.  To  establish  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of 
each  examination. 

“Medical  examination  programs,  properly  conducted,  provide  maximum 
benefits  to  employees,  employers,  and  the  community.  The  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  placement  of  individuals  according  to  their  abilities,  and  not  simply 
selection  of  the  physically  perfect  and  rejection  of  all  others.  Unjust  or  ques¬ 
tionable  exclusion  from  work,  through  improper  application  of  the  findings 
upon  examination,  is  against  the  public  welfare  and  contrary  to  sound  in¬ 
dustrial  health  principles  .  .  . 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July  7,  1956,  Vol.  161,  pp.  975-978. 
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“It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  interpret  medical  findings  and  to  make 
decisions  regarding  their  work  significances.  Health  counseling  requires  spe¬ 
cial  training  and  should  be  performed  by  the  physician  or  under  his  super¬ 
vision. 

“It  is  fundamental  that  the  physician  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  from 
personal  observation  of  the  various  jobs  within  his  industry.  Information  show¬ 
ing  physical  demands,  working  conditions,  and  accident  and  health  hazards 
of  each  job  classification  facilitates  selective  placement  .  .  . 

“The -examining  physician  may  properly  put  information  derived  from  in¬ 
dustrial  health  examination  to  the  following  uses: 

1.  All  significant  findings  should  be  discussed  with  the  worker  .  .  . 

2.  A  transcript  or  pertinent  data  may  be  supplied  to  another  physician  or 
to  health  agencies,  or  as  required  for  insurance  purposes  on  request  or 
consent  of  employee. 

3.  The  employer  should  be  given  a  classification  of  fitness  to  facilitate  place¬ 
ment.  A  form  may  be  devised  for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  employer  should  be  notified  of  potentially  harmful  work  environ¬ 
ment  .  .  . 

5.  Governmental  agencies  such  as  courts  .  .  .  should  be  supplied  with  in¬ 
formation  on  official  order  or  when  required  by  law. 

“In  all  other  respects,  the  confidential  character  of  health  examination 
records  should  be  rigidly  observed,  and  access  should  be  granted  only  on  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  the  worker,  preferably  after  preliminary  discussion  with  the 
examining  physician. 

“Suitable  filing  equipment  and  training  of  personnel  should  be  provided 
for  the  safekeeping  and  confidential  maintenance  of  all  medical  records  in  the 
exclusive  custody  and  control  of  medical  personnel. 

“The  referral  of  completed  examination  reports  to  lay  persons  for  use  in 
placement  is  particularly  undesirable  for  several  reasons.  This  practice  violates 
the  true  physician-patient  relationship,  and  is  an  invasion  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  such  reports.  Furthermore,  untrained  lay  personnel  are  entirely  un¬ 
qualified  to  interpret  medical  facts  into  terms  of  significance;  this  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  physician.” 

For  the  purposes  ol  our  analysis,  the  above  remarks  can  be  summarized  in 
the  following  four  points: 

1.  The  goal  is  selective  placement  rather  than  simply  selection  of  the  phy¬ 
sically  perfect  and  rejection  of  all  others. 

2.  The  physician  must  have  considerable  knowledge  about  the  jobs  and 
their  physical  requirements. 

3.  The  physician  must  make  the  decision  regarding  the  work  significance 
of  his  medical  findings. 

4.  The  employer  should  be  given  only  the  doctor’s  decision  regarding  the 
revelancy  of  the  medical  findings  to  the  work  requirements. 

In  the  following  pages,  then,  we  shall  review  the  reports  of  the  personnel 
officers,  supplemented  by  comments  obtained  from  some  industrial  physicians 
during  the  course  of  informal  discussions  bearing  on  these  points. 

Presence  of  Medical  Departments 

Only  the  very  largest  firms  have  separate  medical  departments;  as  was  seen 
in  Chapter  2,  very  few  firms  with  under  500  employees  reported  having  such 
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departments.  There  is  a  high  correlation  between  a  firm  having  a  medical 
department  and  requiring  the  majority  of  its  employees  to  take  pre-employ¬ 
ment  physical  examinations.  Of  all  firms  having  such  a  requirement,  over  two- 
thirds  had  medical  departments;  the  remaining  firms  employed  outside  physi¬ 
cians  to  administer  the  examinations. 

Some  firms  which  required  pre-employment  physical  examinations  only 
from  a  minority  of  the  employees,  nevertheless  had  medical  departments.  In¬ 
deed,  over  half  of  all  the  firms  which  had  such  requirements  reported  having 
medical  departments  (Table  23). 

Participation  of  Physicians  in  Setting  Policy 

The  extent  to  which  medical  men  participate  in  setting  operational  policy 
with  regard  to  the  physical  standards  for  new  employees  is  considerable.  In 
over  two-thirds  of  the  firms  requiring  pre-employment  physical  examinations 
of  the  majority  of  their  employees,  the  physician  was  reported  to  have  defined 
the  physical  standards.  Among  those  firms  requiring  such  examinations  of 
only  some  of  the  employees,  the  doctors  were  reported  as  having  helped  set 
policy  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  firms  (Table  23). 

If  the  firm  has  a  medical  department,  then  the  physician  generally  parti¬ 
cipates  in  setting  operational  policy  with  regard  to  the  physical  requirements 
for  new  employees.  If  the  firm  has  no  separate  medical  department  but  relies 
on  outside  physicians  to  administer  the  pre-employment  physical  examina¬ 
tions,  the  physician  participates  in  policy  formation  in  only  about  half  of  the 
cases. 

If  pre-employment  examinations  are  required  of  only  some  of  the  employ¬ 
ees,  then  the  physician  generally  does  not  participate  in  policy  formation. 

Very  seldom  was  the  physician  reported  as  having  been  the  only  person  to 
set  the  policy  for  the  firm.  Generally,  the  physician  was  mentioned  as  being  one 
of  the  several  executives  in  “management”  who  together  set  policy.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  much  influence  the  doctors 
have,  or  exert.  Many  personnel  officers  reported  that  the  physicians  set  opera¬ 
tional  policy  insofar  as  determining  whether  an  applicant  had  a  specific  phys¬ 
ical  condition;  these  officers  tended  to  equate  the  technical  functioning  of  the 
doctor  with  the  process  of  decision  making.  But,  whether  the  physicians  are 
able  to  influence  management  knowingly  to  hire  more  or  fewer  disabled  could 
not  be  ascertained  directly. 

Physician  Unrelated  to  Hiring  the  Disabled 

There  is  no  relationship  between  hiring  disabled  and  whether  or  not  a  phy¬ 
sician  participated  in  setting  operational  policy  with  respect  to  physical  stand¬ 
ards  for  new  employees.  Among  those  firms  which  have  medical  departments 
and  in  which  the  doctors  do  participate  in  setting  policy,  in  about  37  percent 
of  the  cases,  the  personnel  officers  reported  that  the  firms  had  knowingly  hired 
disabled  in  the  past  year. 

Among  the  firms  (which  require  pre-employment  physicals)  which  do  not 
have  medical  departments,  or  in  which  the  physician  was  not  reported  as  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  setting  of  policy,  33  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
disabled  had  been  hired.  This  percentage  is  so  similar  to  the  37  percent  noted 
previously  that  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  participation  of  the  physician 
in  formulating  policy  in  itself  is  no  guarantee  that  more  firms  will  hire  disabled. 

Furthermore,  and  what  is  important,  among  those  firms  which  required 
pre-employment  examinations  from  only  a  minority  of  the  employees,  or  from 
none,  39  percent  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled  (Table  13). 
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In  short,  even  the  presence  of  a  doctor  on  the  premises  (as  evidenced  by  a 
firm  having  a  medical  department)  and  the  participation  of  that  doctor  in  the 
formulation  of  physical  standards  for  new  employees,  is  no  promise  that  a  firm 
is  more  or  less  likely  to  hire  disabled. 

Physician  Unrelated  to  Policies  toward  Hiring  the  Disabled 

The  previous  analysis  is  borne  out  by  examination  of  the  operational  policies 
of  the  firms  as  reported  by  the  personnel  officers.  Among  those  firms  which  re¬ 
quire  pre-employment  physical  examinations  of  a  majority  of  the  non-super- 
visory  employees  and  in  which  the  medical  man  reportedly  participated  in 
setting  policy,  in  about  54  percent  of  the  cases,  relatively  unfavorable  opera¬ 
tional  policies  were  reported.  (In  over  half  the  cases,  the  personnel  officers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  would  automatically  exclude  applicants  who  had  any  three 
of  the  five  disabilities  with  which  this  study  is  concerned.) 

On  the  other  hand,  among  those  firms  in  which  the  doctor  was  not  reported 
as  participating  in  policy  setting,  72  percent  of  the  personnel  officers  reported 
unfavorable  policies.  This  comparison  would  suggest  that  the  doctor’s  presence 
influences  policy  to  be  somewhat  more  favorable  toward  hiring  the  impaired. 
However,  and  what  is  most  significant,  among  those  firms  which  require  ex¬ 
aminations  of  only  a  minority  of  the  employees,  or  do  not  require  any  exami¬ 
nations,  only  54  percent  evidenced  relatively  unfavorable  policies.  Thus,  among 
firms  having  the  maximum  participation  of  medical  men  and  those  having  no 
such  participation  whatsoever,  reported  attitudes  and  policies  toward  hiring 
the  disabled  are  virtually  identical. 

Thus,  we  are  forced  to  the  apparent  conclusion  that  the  physician  cannot 
be  the  decisive  element  in  management’s  attitudes  toward  hiring  or  not  hir¬ 
ing  of  disabled  applicants.  The  physician  seems  to  be  operating  largely  as  a 
highly  specialized  technician  who  contributes  standards  and  his  professional 
opinion,  but  does  not  have  the  decisive  vote  as  to  whether  disabled  should  or 
should  not  be  hired. 

The  Physician  and  the  Personnel  Officer 

If  the  physician  is  to  do  his  job  properly,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  know 
the  nature  of  the  work — the  job — for  which  the  applicant  is  being  considered. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  determine  whether  the  person  being  examined  is 
physically  qualified  for  employment  in  the  firm.  Furthermore,  selective  place¬ 
ment  can  be  carried  out  only  insofar  as  the  doctor  can  match  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  job  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  applicant.  Obviously, 
the  less  specific  is  the  information  about  the  job,  the  less  feasible  is  selective 
placement. 

In  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  firms,  the  personnel  officers  reported  that 
the  physician  always  knew  of  the  job;  and,  in  another  ten  percent  of  the  cases,  he 
sometimes  knew  of  the  job  (firms  which  require  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  majority).  As  far  as  could  be  determined  during  the  course 
of  the  interview,  this  “knowledge”  sometimes  referred  to  the  exact  job,  and 
sometimes  only  to  a  broad  grouping  of  jobs,  such  as  a  department. 

Whether  the  firm  has  a  medical  department  or  uses  outside  doctors  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  examinations  makes  no  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  reportedly  informed  about  the  job  by  the  personnel  department.  In  firms 
having  medical  departments,  the  physician  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
types  of  jobs  by  observation.  In  such  cases,  he  may  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
kind  of  job  for  which  an  applicant  is  being  examined,  even  if  Personnel  pro¬ 
vides  only  the  minimum  of  job  information  or  description.  The  physician  out- 
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side  the  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  has  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
such  on-the-spot  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  the  various  jobs. 

To  what  extent  may  true  selective  placement  be  employed,  i.e.,  how  fre¬ 
quently  may  the  medical  officer  make  an  attempt  to  match  the  physical  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  with  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  applicant?  Our 
impression  is  that  this  happens  infrequently.  In  almost  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
the  personnel  officer  reported  that  the  doctor  accepts  applicants  only  for  spe¬ 
cific  jobs.  This  implies  selective  placement.  However,  it  appears  that  in  most 
cases  where  the  physician  accepts  for  specific  jobs  only,  he  has  been  advised 
to  examine  for  a  specific  job. 

Sometimes  the  physician  may  designate  a  job,  or  a  job  group,  for  which  the 
applicant  should  or  should  not  be  hired.  For  example,  he  may  report  that  a 
given  applicant  should  not  be  used  in  jobs  requiring  heavy  lifting.  But  to  go 
from  this  step  to  that  in  which  the  physical  conditions  of  the  job  and  the  per¬ 
son  are  matched,  seems  to  be  a  step  which  is  not  often  taken. 

The  doctor  sends  a  report  to  Personnel  on  the  results  of  the  examination. 
To  determine  how  much  medical  information  is  supplied  in  these  reports,  we 
posed  the  question:  “Does  Personnel  ever  get  the  medical  information  from 
the  doctor?  ‘Always,’  ‘sometimes,’  or  ‘never’?” 

If  an  outside  physician  was  used  for  the  pre-employment  physical  exami¬ 
nation,  then  8  out  of  10  personnel  officers  reported  that  they  “always  received 
medical  information,  and  in  1  case  out  of  10  “sometimes.  In  only  1  case  in 
10,  did  he  reply  “never”;  in  these  cases,  the  physician  either  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected  the  applicant  without  further  explanation. 

If  the  firm  has  its  own  medical  department,  the  flow  of  information  from 
the  doctor  to  the  personnel  officer  is  quite  different.  In  these  cases,  the  doctor 
was  reported  as  “always”  supplying  medical  information  to  Personnel  in  about 
4  cases  in  10,  and  “sometimes”  about  one-quarter  of  the  time.  In  a  full  one- 
third  of  the  cases,  Personnel  reported  that  it  had  received  no  medical  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  doctors,  only  a  notation  to  “accept”  or  reject. 

In  some  cases,  the  doctors  transmitted  the  medical  diagnosis  rewritten  in 
layman’s  language;  in  other  cases,  they  turned  over  a  full  medical  report. 
These  reports  are  then  available  to  the  personnel  officer,  and  he  can  make  his 
own  decision  regarding  the  work  significance  of  the  medical  findings,  if  he  so 
desires. 

Once  having  turned  in  his  medical  report,  the  doctor  rarely,  if  ever,  has 
anything  further  to  do  with  the  hiring  process.  When  we  inquired  as  to  who 
in  the  firm  was  involved  in  the  final  hiring  decision,  the  doctor  was  seldom 
mentioned.  The  ultimate  decision  is  generally  left  with  the  person  or  persons 
who  are  to  be  most  directly  involved  with  the  worker  on  the  job. 

Summary 

Reviewing  the  four  points  raised  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  in  the  light 
of  the  information  we  obtained,  we  may  summarize  as  follows: 

1.  True  selective  placement,  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Council  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Health,  is  not  practiced  frequently  in  the  firms  which  have  med¬ 
ical  departments. 

2.  Many  physicians  have  only  generalized  knowledge  of  the  jobs  for  which 
they  conduct  examinations. 
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3.  Some  doctors  make  decisions  regarding  the  work  capacity  of  the  persons 
they  examine  in  the  light  of  their  medical  findings;  others  limit  them¬ 
selves  largely  to  noting  the  medical  findings  for  use  by  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment. 

4.  In  many  cases,  particularly  when  outside  physicians  are  used,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  appears  to  receive  more  medical  information  than  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Council  on  Industrial  Health.  In  such  cases,  the  personnel 
officer  rather  than  the  doctor  may  make  the  final  decision  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  medical  findings. 

5.  The  industrial  physician  does  not  seem  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  actual 
hiring  practices.  However,  by  virtue  of  his  influence  upon  the  physical 
standards,  he  considerably  affects  the  operational  policies. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  the  physician  seems  to  play  a  less  important  role  in 
the  placement  process  than  is  envisioned  in  the  report  of  the  Council  on 
Industrial  Health.  His  function  seems  more  that  of  a  technician  who 
screens  applicants,  rather  than  a  policy  and  decision  making  executive. 
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CHAPTER  9 


SOME  CHANGES  IN  HIRING  PRACTICES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
DISABLED,  DURING  THE  1950’S 

During  the  course  of  interviewing  the  personnel  officers,  they  were  asked: 
“On  the  whole,  has  it  become  harder  or  easier  in  the  last  five  years  for  some¬ 
one  with  a  physical  impairment  to  get  a  job  here  (i.e.,  in  this  firm)?”  For  a 
better  understanding  of  the  answers  we  received,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  general  New  York  City  labor  market  conditions  during  these  years. 

Our  first  interviews  were  conducted  during  late  1955  and  early  1956.  For 
these  respondents,  “five  years  ago”  was  generally  1950,  during  which  year  the 
Korean  incident  began.  For  the  personnel  officers  interviewed  during  most  of 
1956,  “five  .years  ago”  was  1951.  The  last  of  the  interviews  were  conducted 
during  the  first  half  of  1957;  for  these  people,  “five  years  ago”  was  the  first 
half  of  1952.  The  significance  of  these  dates  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  all  re¬ 
spondents  “five  years  ago”  was  a  period  of  full  employment  connected  with 
the  Korean  incident.  Since  then,  the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  certainly  has 
not  increased,  considering  the  entire  city.  Thus,  in  general,  the  firms  should 
have  had  no  more  trouble  in  obtaining  workers  at  the  time  of  our  interviews 
than  they  had  “five  years  ago.”  For  many  firms,  the  situation  may  even  have 
eased  so  that  they  had  less  trouble  in  the  middle  of  the  1950s  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  decade. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  total  New  York  City  labor  market. 
The  demand  and  supply  situation  for  labor  in  each  industry,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  for  the  total  city.  Even  within  the  same  industry,  vari¬ 
ous  firms  may  be  differently  situated  with  respect  to  their  need  for  and  ability 
to  obtain  workers.  Hence,  although  general  New  York  City  labor  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  an  important  factor  in  influencing  the  hiring  policies  and  practices 
of  firms,  these  general  conditions  do  not  affect  all  firms  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Nevertheless,  we  conclude  that  for  all  the  firms  taken  together  (which 
we  included  in  our  survey)  labor  market  conditions  did  not  change  appreci¬ 
ably,  and  may  even  have  improved  slightly,  i.e.,  the  supply  of  labor  relative 
to  the  demand  may  have  increased  during  the  “last  five  years.” 

Direction  of  Changes  Reported 

The  majority  of  the  personnel  officers  reported  “no  change.”  Of  those  who 
thought  that  a  change  had  occurred,  more  thought  it  was  easier  now  than 
five  years  ago.  The  distribution  for  the  very  largest  and  intermediate  size  firms 
are  as  follows: 


Firms  with 

Firms  with 

500  and  over 

200  to  499 

employees 

employees 

Easier  now 

31% 

21% 

No  change 

57% 

72% 

Harder  now 

12% 

7% 

Total 

100% 

100% 
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In  general,  when  a  change  was  reported,  it  was  more  often  in  the  direction 
of  making  it  easier  to  hire  disabled  persons  now  (as  of  1956  or  1957).  This  is 
significant  insofar  as  the  New  York  City  labor  market  has  not  become  more 
difficult  for  employers  during  these  five  years.  If  the  ratio  of  demand  to  sup¬ 
ply  had  increased  considerably  (as  would  happen  when  moving  from  a  reces¬ 
sion  period  to  one  of  full  employment),  then  we  should  have  expected  many 
personnel  officers  to  report  that  it  is  “easier  now.”  This  expectation  is  arrived 
at  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  (presented  in  Chapter  6)  where  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  firms  which  are  having  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  workers  are 
more  likely  to  hire  the  disabled. 

Hiring  the  Disabled 

There  was  a  tendency  for  more  firms  in  which  the  personnel  officers  had 
reported  “easier  now”  to  have  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  (the  year  preceding  the  interview),  than  in  other  firms.  In 
60  percent  of  the  very  largest  firms  (those  having  500  or  more  employees)  in 
which  it  is  “easier  now,”  disabled  had  been  knowingly  hired,  as  compared 
with  26  percent  of  the  firms  in  which  “no  change”  or  “harder  now”  was  re¬ 
ported.  Among  the  intermediate  size  firms,  the  same  tendency  was  observed, 
but  not  quite  as  marked:  36  percent  as  compared  with  17  percent  (Table  24). 

No  Differences  in  Operational  Policies  toward  Hiring  the  Disabled 

In  general,  the  operational  policies  expressed  toward  hiring  the  disabled,  in 
those  firms  in  which  “easier  now”  was  reported,  do  not  differ  appreciably  from 
other  firms.  Among  the  very  largest  firms  which  reported  “easier  now,”  about 
46  percent  had  relatively  favorable  policies;  among  firms  which  reported  “no 
change”  or  “harder  now,”  42  percent  had  relatively  favorable  policies 
(Table  24). 

Among  the  intermediate  size  firms  (200  to  499  employees),  the  difference 
in  policy  between  the  two  groups  (those  who  reported  “easier  now”  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  remainder)  was  more  striking.  However,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  cases,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  relationship  is  significant  (Table 
24). 

In  short,  then,  and  considering  both  size  groups,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  little  relationship  between  policies  reported  with  respect  to  hiring  the  dis¬ 
abled,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  “easier  now”  than  it  was  “five  years  ago”  for 
a  disabled  person  to  obtain  employment  in  the  firm.  This  lack  of  any  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  suggests  that  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred  have 
to  be  explained  in  terms  of  factors  other  than  the  policies  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

What  Factors  Might  Make  It  “Easier  Now”? 

Two  factors  were  studied  in  this  connection: 

1 .  The  amount  of  difficulty  personnel  officers  reported  having  in  recruiting 
labor. 

2.  Past  experience  with  disabled  employees. 

Let  us  examine  these. 

Difficulty  reported  in  recruiting  labor 

There  was  a  tendency  for  personnel  officers  who  were  having  trouble  in  re¬ 
cruiting  workers  to  report  that  it  is  “easier  now.”  Among  those  in  the  very 
largest  firms  who  so  reported  (i.e.,  they  reported  “easier  now”),  about  half 
complained  of  the  tight  labor  market.  Among  those  who  reported  “no  change” 
or  “harder  now”  over  the  past  five  years,  only  about  one-quarter  mentioned 
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the  tight  labor  market.  Among  the  intermediate  size  firms,  virtually  the  same 
pattern  of  responses  emerged  (Table  25). 

Past  experience  with  disabled  employees 

Personnel  officers  who  reported  having  had  more  experiences  with  disabled 
(i.e.,  they  reported  experiences  with  three  or  more  types  of  disabilities)  were 
more  likely  to  say  that  it  is  “easier  now.”  Among  the  very  largest  firms  in 
which  “easier  now”  was  reported,  about  two-thirds  had  experiences  with  three 
or  more  types  of  disabled;  among  those  in  which  “no  change”  or  “harder 
now”  was  reported,  only  one-half  had  this  much  past  experience.  Among  the 
intermediate  size  firms,  there  was  no  relationship  (Table  25).  Since  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  the  larger  firms  is  so  pronounced,  however,1  we  should  inves¬ 
tigate  further. 

We  saw  previously  that  these  firms  which  reported  that  they  were  having 
relatively  more  trouble  in  obtaining  workers  tended  to  report  that  it  is  “easier 
now.”  Are  these  the  same  firms  which  report  having  had  more  experience  with 
disabled  workers?  If  so,  we  should  conclude  that  these  firms  had  always  been 
having  trouble  in  obtaining  sufficient  workers,  and,  therefore,  had  hired  dis¬ 
abled  in  the  .past  and  thus  reported  having  more  experience  with  impaired. 

Actually,  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  complaints  about  a 
tight  labor  market  (i.e.,  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  workers)  and  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  impaired.  The  two  sets  of  answers  are  independent  of  each 
other.2 

Summary 

During  the  years  between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  1950s,  the  labor 
market  situation  in  New  York  City  probably  remained  about  the  same  in  terms 
of  the  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  of  labor;  if  there  has  been  any  change,  it  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  greater  supply.  Despite  the  fact,  then,  that — consid¬ 
ering  all  firms  which  we  studied — employers  were  probably  having  no  more 
difficulties  in  recruiting  workers  in  the  mid-1950s  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  a  number  of  them  reported  that  it  was  easier  for  a  disabled  appli¬ 
cant  to  obtain  employment  in  their  firms  at  the  later  date  than  at  the  earlier. 

True,  about  two-thirds  of  all  firms  (having  200  or  more  employees)  reported 
no  change  in  employment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  Of  those  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  who  did  report  changes,  however,  many  more  reported  that  it 
is  “easier  now”  than  reported  “harder  now.” 

Two  factors  emerged  from  our  study  as  being  conducive  to  making  it  easier 
for  disabled  to  obtain  employment  in  1956-1957.  One  is  the  fact  that  some 
firms  were  still  having  trouble  in  obtaining  enough  workers,  and  many  of  these 
firms  tended  to  ease  hiring  restrictions.  A  second  factor  is  past  experience  with 
disabled.  Personnel  officers  who  had  experience  with  them  in  the  past  (what¬ 
ever  brought  on  that  experience)  tended  to  report  easing  of  hiring  restrictions. 


1  Based  on  a  chi-square  test,  the  probability  of  this  being  a  true  relationship  is  .06;  this  is  suffici¬ 
ently  significant  to  be  worth  further  exploration. 

2  The  chi-square  test  provides  a  probability  of  .75;  i.e.,  in  75  percent  of  the  cases  a  relationship 
of  the  type  observed  here  could  have  been  obtained  by  chance  alone.  Therefore,  the  observed 
relationship  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  significance. 
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TABLE  25 
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See  text  for  further  explanation. 


CHAPTER  10 


SOME  NOTES  ON  SIZE  OF  FIRM 


Limited  comparisons  can  be  made  for  three  size  groups:  firms  with  500 
and  more  employees,  those  having  200  to  499  employees,  and  those  having 
50  to  199  employees.  In  the  previous  chapters,  we  reviewed  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  firms  in  the  two  larger  size  groups.  In  this  chapter,  then,  let 
us  summarize  these  findings  and  compare  them  with  the  smaller  firms,  those 
having  50  to  199  employees. 

Such  comparisons  are  particularly  relevant,  since  much  of  the  current  think¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  of  job  placement  for  the  disabled  tends  to  consider  the 
smaller  firm  as  more  likely  to  hire  disabled.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  for  firms  with  under  50  employees,  and  only  limited  information  for 
those  having  50  to  199  employees. 

We  noted  in  our  previous  analyses  that  past  experiences  with  disabled  work¬ 
ers  was  more  conducive  subsequently  to  favorable  policies  toward  hiring  them. 
In  this  regard,  the  firms  having  50  to  199  employees  reported  the  least  ex¬ 
perience  (Table  26). 

We  also  noted  that  where  firms  reported  more  trouble  in  recruiting  workers 
there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  report  that  disabled  workers  were  knowingly 
hired.  The  smaller  firms  in  our  survey  reported  the  least  trouble  in  obtaining 
needed  labor. 

The  requirement  for  pre-employment  physical  examinations,  we  noted,  was 
not  related  to  either  the  policies  toward  hiring  disabled  or  knowingly  hiring 
them.  Very  few  of  the  firms  with  50  to  199  employees  require  such  exami¬ 
nations. 

Among  the  smaller  firms,  about  one-third  indicated  relatively  favorable 
attitudes  toward  hiring  disabled,  as  compared  with  over  one-half  of  the  larger 
firms.  Of  the  firms  with  50  to  199  employees,  about  17  percent  reported  hav¬ 
ing  knowingly  hired  disabled  in  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  37  percent 
of  the  firms  with  500  or  more  employees. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  very  smallest  firms,  since  they  hire  comparatively 
few  persons  during  the  course  of  a  year,  are  therefore  less  likely  to  have  hired 
disabled  applicants.  If  the  smaller  firms  had  exhibited  as  favorable  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  hiring  the  disabled  as  did  the  larger  firms,  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  ascribe  their  lesser  hiring  to  this  statistical  fact.  Since,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  exhibited  a  less  favorable  attitude,  we  can  only  conclude  that  they 
are  no  more  sympathetic  to,  nor  more  likely  to  knowingly  hire  disabled,  than 
are  the  larger  firms. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  placing  disabled  in  jobs,  of  course,  a  highly  relevant 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  smaller  firms  (Table  1).  For 
the  seven  industries  covered  in  our  survey,  there  were  almost  five  times  as 
many  firms  with  50  to  199  employees  as  there  were  firms  with  200  or  more 
employees.  Hence,  if  a  disabled  applicant  cannot  find  employment  in  one 
smaller  firm,  there  is  always  another  one  to  approach.  This  is  not  true  with 
the  very  largest  firms  where  the  universe  is  more  limited  and  the  number  of 
possible  contacts  more  easily  exhausted. 
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TABLE  26 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Selected  Characteristics,  by  Size  of  Firm: 

All  Industries 


Number  of  employees  in  firm 


Characteristics  reported 

50  to  199 

200  to  499 

500  and  over 

Knowingly  hired  disabled 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Hired  one  or  more  in  past  year 

17 

22 

37 

None  hired 

83 

78 

63 

Operational  policy  toward  hiring 

disabled 

100 

100 

100 

Relatively  favorable 

38 

58 

57 

Relatively  unfavorable 

62 

42 

43 

Past  experience  with  disabled 

100 

100 

100 

Less  than  average 

88 

75 

45 

More  than  average 

12 

25 

55 

Pre-employment  physical  examination 

100 

100 

100 

Required  of  MAJORITY 

16 

37 

60 

Required  of  MINORITY 

7 

11 

16 

Not  required 

77 

52 

24 

Tight  labor  market 

100 

100 

100 

Mentioned 

12 

24 

33 

Not  mentioned 

88 

76 

67 

See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  11 

\ 

\ 

REASONS  ADVANCED  AGAINST  HIRING  THE  DISABLED 

Introduction 

This  chapter  and  the  one  following  differ  considerably  from  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  report  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  basic  data  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  data  might  be  interpreted  and  understood.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parts  of  this  study,  we  reported  and  analyzed  the  information  given  by 
the  personnel  officers  with  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  their  firms  and  their 
actions  with  reference  to  hiring  of  disabled  applicants.  We  considered  such  in¬ 
formation  as:  size  of  firm  as  measured  by  number  of  employees,  the  hiring 
rate,  whether  or  not  the  firm  has  a  medical  department,  whether  or  not  pre¬ 
employment  physical  examinations  are  required,  whether  any  disabled  per¬ 
sons  had  been  hired  in  the  year  preceding  the  interview,  past  experiences  with 
disabled  workers,  the  policies  of  the  firm  with  regard  to  hiring  specified  types 
of  disabled  persons,  etc.  We  believe  that  the  answers  we  received  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  reasonably  accurate. 

As  part  of  our  analysis,  we  related  various  questions  in  an  effort  to  interpret 
the  reported  actions.  For  example,  noting  that  some  personnel  officers  com¬ 
mented  about  having  difficulties  in  recruiting  workers,  we  then  examined  their 
reports  and  noted  whether  or  not  they  had  hired  disabled  workers.  We  found 
that  the  two  answers  tended  to  correlate;  those  who  reported  having  “more” 
difficulty  in  obtaining  workers  were  more  likely  to  have  reported  hiring  dis¬ 
abled.  Thus,  we  inferred  that  one  of  the  factors  tending  to  lead  to  the  hiring 
of  disabled  is  a  labor  shortage. 

In  Chapters  11  and  12,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  analyzing  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  data,  namely,  the  reasons  which  the  personnel  officers  advanced 
for  their  actions.  We  asked  them  a  number  of  questions  (to  be  described  more 
fully  in  these  chapters)  aimed  at  “why”  they  hire  or  do  not  hire  the  disabled, 
and  “why”  they  do  or  do  not  exclude  the  disabled  as  a  matter  of  policy.  In 
answering  such  questions,  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  is  introduced,  which 
makes  the  interpretation  of  the  answers  very  difficult.  One  problem  is  that  the 
respondent  himself  may  not  know  “why”  his  firm  had  or  had  not  hired  any 
disabled  any  more  than  he  knows  “why”  he  himself  may  prefer  a  “normal” 
to  a  “disabled”  employee.  When  asked  for  his  reasons,  the  personnel  officer 
responds  with  what  he  may  think  are  the  reasons.  The  analyst  must  then 
evaluate  these  reasons,  and  try  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  the 
real  reasons,  or  not. 

A  second  problem  arises  when  the  respondent  feels  apologetic  for  his  actions, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  tries  to  advance  a  reason  which  will  publicly 
excuse  his  decisions.  A  third  problem  arises  in  those  situations  where  the  re¬ 
spondent  deliberately  does  not  want  to  reveal  what  he  believes  are  the  “cor¬ 
rect”  reasons.  Again,  the  analyst  must  weigh  the  reasons,  and  try  to  ascertain 
their  probable  degree  of  reliability. 

We  know,  on  the  basis  of  our  own  interviewing  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
studies  conducted  by  others,  that  many  reasons  are  advanced  for  and  against 
hiring  disabled.  Are  all  of  these  reasons  equally  valid,  or  should  more  cre- 
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dence  be  placed  on  some  than  on  others?  Is  there  any  single  reason,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  small  number  of  reasons,  which  are  of  great  importance  and  which 
seem  to  motivate  or  influence  most  employers  and  personnel  men?  These  are 
the  questions  we  are  attempting  to  answer  in  Chapters  11  and  12. 

Cost  Factors 

An  overall  view 

The  respondents  in  our  study  kept  referring  to  the  “added  cost”  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  disabled.  To  induce  them  to  spell  out  specifically  what  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “cost,”  we  had  to  introduce  a  loaded  question:  “What  cost  factors 
kept  you  from  hiring  more  qualified  people  with  some  medical  problem  or 
physical  impairment?” 

About  one-third  of  the  respondents  (in  firms  having  200  or  more  employees) 
stated  that  “cost”  was  not  a  factor.  They  suggested,  instead,  that  the  “ob¬ 
jective”  difficulties  of  utilizing  impaired  persons  are  what  prevented  them  from 
hiring  more.  They  stressed  that  “the  impaired  need  not  be  considered  a  spe¬ 
cial  cost  factor”  and  that  costs  cannot  be  a  deterrent  because  “they  cannot 
be  calculated  in  advance,”  “they  vary  with  the  individual,”  “they  depend  on 
circumstances,”  etc.  In  general,  they  said,  costs  are  not  as  important  as:  (a) 
the  worker’s  ability  to  do  the  job,  (b)  the  difficulty  of  selling  impaired  workers 
to  supervisors,  (c)  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  right  jobs  for  the  disabled,  (d) 
their  lack  of  versatility,  and  (e)  their  lack  of  promotability. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  did  advance  cost  factors.  The 
specific  factors  and  their  relative  numerical  importance  are  represented  in 
Table  27.  Leading  the  list  is  “Workmen’s  Compensation  and  other  statutory 
benefits,”  followed  closely  by  “non-statutory  benefits”  and  “absenteeism.” 
Presumably,  they  believed  that  if  they  hired  more  disabled  workers  their  costs 
for  both  statutory  and  non-statutory  benefits  would  increase;  the  volume  of 
absenteeism  would  also  increase,  and  this,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  higher  costs. 

Are  we  dealing  with  two  groups  of  respondents  having  different  attitudes 
with  respect  to  the  disabled,  or  are  we  dealing  simply  with  two  different  sets 
of  rationalizations?  Neither  group  produced  any  convincing  evidence  that 
either  cost  factors  or  non-financial  factors  made  it  difficult  or  inadvisable  to 
employ  more  disabled.  It  is  entirely  possible,  as  is  suggested  by  the  materials 
to  be  presented  in  the  following  sections,  that  members  of  both  groups  may 
have  developed  these  reasons  impressionistically  rather  than  upon  careful 
evaluation. 

Workmens  Compensation  and  statutory  disability  benefits 

We  inquired  further  about  the  role  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  other 
statutory  disability  benefit  premiums  as  a  factor  working  against  the  hiring  of 
the  impaired.  The  respondents  were  offered  a  list  of  four  reasons  that  “some 
employers  have  given  for  maintaining  strict  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees,”  and  asked  whether  or  not  these  reasons  applied  to  them,  and  have 
or  have  not  influenced  the  hiring  of  the  impaired.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced 
was  the  “hope  of  minimizing  the  costs  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  and 
statutory  disability  benefits.” 

About  half  of  the  respondents  stated  immediately  that  minimizing  such 
costs  would  not  influence  their  hiring  practices  with  respect  to  the  disabled 
(Table  28).  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  this 
“hope”  applies  to  them.  They  were  then  asked,  “Has  this  influenced  your 
hiring  practices  at  all  (with  respect  to  the  disabled)?”  At  this  point,  about 
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TABLE  27 


Types  of  Cost  Factors  Advanced  for  Not  Hiring  More  Disabled 


Respondents  who 

All  respondents  advanced  cost  factors 


Total  100% 

Cost  NOT  a  factor  34 

Cost  IS  a  factor*  66 

Workmen’s  Compensation  and  other 

statutory  benefits  26 

Non-statutory  benefits  22 

Absenteeism  20 

Less  productivity  15 

Extra  training  9 

Lack  of  versatility  9 

Accident  proneness  7 

Replacements  during  periods  of 

absence  from  job  7 

Lowering  of  co-worker  morale  5 

Extra  staff  to  assist  disabled  3 

Negative  public  reaction  3 

Need  for  special  facilities  2 

Various  miscellaneous  reasons**  6 


100% 

39 

33 

31 

23 

13 

13 

11 

11 

7 

5 

5 

3 

9 


*Many  respondents  advanced  several  reasons;  on  the  average,  each  respondent  who  gave  cost  as  a  factor, 
advanced  two  reasons. 

*  *  Various  reasons,  no  one  of  which  was  advanced  by  more  than  one  percent  of  all  the  respondents. 
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Reported  Relevancy  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Preventing  the  Hiring 
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one-fifth  of  the  respondents  stated  that  the  hope  of  minimizing  statutory  dis¬ 
ability  benefit  costs  had  not  influenced  their  hiring  practices  insofar  as  the 
disabled  are  concerned. 

We  are  now  left  with  about  32  percent  of  all  respondents  who  reported, 
in  effect,  that  the  hope  of  minimizing  statutory  disability  costs  had  influenced 
them  against  hiring  disabled.  If  we  could  accept  this  figure  at  its  face  value, 
it  would  have  considerable  significance.  However,  before  doing  so,  further 
testing  of  the  replies  seemed  desirable. 

It  was  thought  that  if  these  32  percent  of  the  personnel  men  were  really  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Workmen’s  Compensation  costs  in  particular,  and  had  given  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  to  the  problem,  they  ought  to  have  some  ideas  on  how  the 
law  might  be  changed  so  as  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  more  disabled.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  were  asked,  “What  changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
would  lead  you  to  hire  a  greater  number  of  physically  impaired  workers?” 

The  majority  of  these  32  percent  of  the  respondents  could  not  offer  any 
specific  suggestions  or  stated  bluntly  that  no  changes  would  lead  them  to  hire 
more  disabled.  We  are  left,  then,  with  an  estimated  14  percent  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  who  offered  specific  suggestions  which  supposedly,  “.  .  .  would  lead 
you  to  hire  a  greater  number  of  physically  impaired  workers.”  What  were 
these  suggestions? 

One  group  of  respondents  emphasized  “fairer  administration”  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  Their  comments,  in  general,  however,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  specific  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  hiring  or  not  hiring  of  the  disabled.  Comments  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  typical  reactions  which  did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  “fairer  ad¬ 
ministration”  would  necessarily  lead  to  more  hiring  of  the  disabled: 

“Rules  should  not  be  juggled”; 

“Politics  should  be  cut  out”; 

“The  board  should  listen  to  the  story  of  the  employer”; 

“The  board  should  not  favor  the  employee”; 

“The  board  should  not  give  unfair  awards”; 

“The  employer  should  not  have  to  pay  for  accidents  which  did 

not  occur”; 

“There  should  be  fairer  administration  of  the  law”; 

“The  law  should  be  rigidly  applied”; 

“The  employer  should  not  be  penalized  for  wanting  a  hearing.” 

In  addition,  it  was  proposed  that: 

“MDs  should  be  stopped  from  prolonging  conditions”; 

“Physicians  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  by  employees  and  the 
company”; 

“Compulsory  physical  examinations  should  be  introduced”; 

“The  burden  of  proof  should  not  rest  on  the  employer”; 

“The  employer  should  not  have  to  pay  for  things  which  did  not 
occur  on  the  job”; 

“The  employer  should  not  have  to  pay  for  conditions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  work”; 

“There  should  be  less  red  tape  in  filing  claims”; 

“The  employer  should  not  have  to  pay  for  hearings.” 

After  eliminating  respondents  who  advanced  such  general  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  we  are  left  with  only  seven 
percent  of  all  respondents  (in  firms  having  200  or  more  employees)  who  claimed 
that  these  costs  had  influenced  them  against  hiring  disabled,  and  who  had 
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apparently  given  enough  thought  to  the  problem  to  have  some  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer.  These  suggestions  centered  around  the  idea  of  greater  shar¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  for  impaired  workers:  sharing  by  industry  as  a  whole,  by 
the  government,  or  by  society  at  large.  Whether  these  responses,  however, 
were  carefully  thought  through  is  also  questionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  respondents,  in  afterthought,  saw  their  suggestions  as  inadequate  solu¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  increasing  taxation. 

Some  of  the  specific  suggestions  made  with  respect  to  sharing  responsi¬ 
bility  were: 

— “Liberalizing  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  in  some  form  or  an¬ 
other.”  Of  these  respondents,  however,  half  indicated  that  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  Second  Injury  Law.  Of  respondents  familiar  with  the 
Second  Injury  Law,  many  suggested  that  “it  is  not  good  enough”  and 
“needs  liberalization.” 

— To  lower  Workmen’s  Compensation  costs  “generally.” 

—“Waivers”  which  would  be  legal  and  accepted  by  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board.  Added  to  such  comments  usually  was  the  thought  that 
such  waivers  can  be  dangerous  and  lead  to  the  reverse  situation  where 
employers  might  exploit  employees. 

— To  eliminate  “experience  rating”  for  accidents  of  impaired  workers. 

— To  set  up  standards  and  criteria  for  “aggravation”  of  a  condition. 

— The  elimination  of  responsibility  for  aggravations  in  the  case  of  existing 
conditions. 

— That  the  State  take  over  all  liability  for  the  impaired. 

— That  the  State  absorb  a  part  of  the  liability. 

— To  make  it  a  requirement  that  the  employer  be  responsible  only  for  those 
conditions  which  are  reported  within  48  hours. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  are  left  with  the  observation  that  probably  less  than 
one  personnel  officer  in  ten  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
statutory  disability  costs  as  they  may  relate  to  the  hiring  of  disabled,  and,  as 
a  result,  has  been  influenced  against  hiring  disabled.  From  what  the  respond¬ 
ents  told  us,  no  changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  which  might 
be  made,  are  likely  to  lead  to  any  significant  increases  in  the  hiring  of  disabled. 

The  Second  Injury  Law 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  Workmen’s  Compensation  premiums  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  concern  and  a  possible  barrier  to  hiring  impaired  workers,  we 
also  attempted  to  find  out  if  the  Second  Injury  Law  helped  to  reduce  resistance. 
We  therefore  offered  among  a  list  of  four  reasons  which  “some  employers  have 
giving  for  hiring  qualified  people  with  a  physical  impairment,”  the  Second  In¬ 
jury  Law.  Inquiring  first  whether  or  not  the  respondent  was  familiar  with  the 
law,  we  then  asked  those  who  were  familiar  with  it:  “Has  the  Second  Injury 
Law  influenced  you  to  hire  more  impaired?” 

The  responses  to  this  question  are  of  considerable  interest.  Despite  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  we  began  our  survey  (in  late  1955)  the  Second  Injury  Law  had 
been  in  force  for  ten  years,  three-quarters  of  the  personnel  officers  reported  be¬ 
ing  unfamiliar  with  it.  Of  the  remaining  one-quarter  who  said  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  law,  about  half  said  they  did  not  know  if  it  had  been  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  half  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Second  Injury  Law  had  induced 
them  to  hire  more  impaired  workers. 

This  lack  of  familiarity  with  a  law  which  was  meant  to  reduce  the  employer  s 
responsibility  for  compensation  in  instances  where  permanently  partially  dis- 
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abled  workers  are  again  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment  was,  of 
course,  surprising.  Thus,  at  first,  we  thought  it  was  the  name  which  might  be 
unknown  rather  than  the  contents  of  the  law.  However,  our  explanation  made 
little  difference.  There  was  occasionally  a  respondent  who  had  just  not  rea¬ 
lized  that  the  provisions  we  referred  to  went  under  the  name  of  Second  In¬ 
jury  Law  or  Second  Injury  Fund,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  responses  remained 
unchanged. 

Also  of  interest  are  the  respondents’  reactions  to  their  lack  of  knowledge.  They 
ranged  from  admitted  embarrassment  and  statements  of  regret  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  insurance  matters  such  as  the  Second  Injury  Law  are  the  concern 
of  those  people  in  the  organization  who  specialize  in  this  field.  The  latter  type 
of  response  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  postulation.  The  respondent 
then  stated  that  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  law  was  of  little 
consequence  since  surely  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.,  know  about  it. 

Reluctant  to  drive  home  the  obvious  implication  missed  in  these  cases,  we 
did  not  pursue  the  topic  any  further,  but  offered  each  respondent  (who  was  not 
familiar  with  the  law)  a  reprint  of  an  article  which  simply  and  effectively  ex¬ 
plained  its  role  for  the  hiring  of  the  impaired.  This  article,  entitled  “Employ¬ 
ment  Problems  Affecting  the  Cardiac”1  and  elucidating  the  contribution  of 
the  Second  Injury  Law  for  other  disabilities  as  well,  was  received  with  much 
interest  by  many  of  the  personnel  officers. 

It  is  laboring  the  obvious  to  state  that  the  special  role  which  the  Second 
Injury  Law  was  intended  to  play  for  vocational  rehabilitation  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fective  as  long  as  personnel  officers  who  are  so  important  in  the  hiring  pro¬ 
cess  do  not  know  about  it.  Yet,  it  seems  pertinent  to  make  this  statement  if 
one  wonders  about  the  reasons  for  the  prevailing  unfamiliarity.  While  a  lack 
of  publicity,  addressing  the  wrong  people,  and  other  omissions  in  conveying 
the  message,  may  be  responsible  for  it,  it  still  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  ignorance  about  a  provision  which  would  solve  some  of  the  anticipated 
problems  in  hiring  disabled  workers  stems  from  sheer  lack  of  opportunity  to 
find  out  about  it.  At  least,  one  may  suspect  that  there  is  limited  search  for 
such  information. 

Non-statutory  company  financed  disability  benefits 

When  inquiry  was  made  about  statutory  disability  benefit  costs,  inquiry 
was  also  made  about  the  possible  influence  of  non-statutory  benefit  costs.  Each 
respondent  (in  firms  having  200  or  more  employees)  was  told:  “I  have  here 
a  list  of  reasons  that  some  employers  have  given  for  maintaining  strict  phys¬ 
ical  standards  for  new  employees.  Let  me  ask  you  if  they  apply  here  .  .  . 
Strict  physical  standards  for  new  employees  are  sometimes  maintained  in  the 
hope  of  minimizing  the  cost  of  non-statutory,  company  financed  disability 
benefits  .  .  .  Does  that  apply  here?  .  .  .  And,  if  applicable,  has  it  influenced 
your  hiring  practices  at  all?” 

Of  all  respondents,  about  30  percent  stated  that  the  hope  of  minimizing 
such  costs  applied  to  their  firms  and  influenced  them  against  hiring  disabled. 
These  answers  were  then  checked  against  the  replies  given  earlier  in  the  in¬ 
terview  regarding  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  such  company  financed 
non-statutory  disability  benefits.  We  reasoned  that  if  a  firm  reportedly  pro¬ 
vided  disability  benefits  above  and  beyond  those  required  by  the  law,  then 

1  By  Irvin  Klein,  M.D.,  New  York  City.  Reprinted  from  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine ,  Vol. 

56,  No.  14,  July  15,  1956;  see  Appendix  3. 
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it  was  spending  money  on  disability  benefits,  and  could  conceivably  not  wish 
to  hire  disabled  in  order  to  minimize  such  costs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  gave  some  evidence  that  their  firms 
were  making  such  payments.  Hence,  we  end  with  the  estimate  that  about  20 
percent  of  all  firms  studied  (and  having  200  or  more  employees)  might  be  in¬ 
fluenced  against  hiring  more  disabled  for  fear  that  such  hirings  might  increase 
their  company  financed  non-statutory  disability  benefit  costs. 

Comparison  of  their  replies  regarding  such  benefit  payments,  with  whether 
or  not  they  reported  having  knowingly  hired  any  disabled  during  the  past 
year,  indicates  little  if  any  relationship  between  the  two.  Among  the  non¬ 
union  firms  in  the  survey  who  reported  granting  non-statutory  benefits,  a  little 
less  than  half  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled.  Among  those  firms 
which  did  not  report  such  benefit  payments,  a  little  over  one-third  reported 
having  knowingly  hired  disabled.  Statistically,  however,  this  is  not  significant.2 

In  summary,  then,  taking  into  consideration  both  the  reports  of  the  person¬ 
nel  officers  about  the  influence  of  non-statutory  benefit  payments  and  their 
actual  hiring  practices,  we  can  only  conclude  that  this  cost  factor  may  be 
pertinent  in.  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  firms.  For  the  large  majority 
of  the  firms,  their  hiring  practices  with  respect  to  disabled  are  not  influenced 
by  the  payment  or  non  payment  of  such  benefits. 

Some  Other  Factors 

Versatility 

Lack  of  versatility,  as  may  be  remembered,  was  advanced  as  a  cost  factor 
as  well  as  a  non-financial  factor  which  deters  some  employers  from  hiring  more 
qualified  people  who  have  physical  impairments  (Table  27).  From  the  point 
of  view  of  costs,  the  lack  of  versatility  (which  was  imputed  to  workers  with 
physical  impairments)  was  perceived  primarily  as  the  inability  to  utilize  the 
employee  to  the  fullest  extent  required  by  the  specific  job  and  by  the  firm. 
The  emphasis  was  both:  (a)  on  his  inability  to  perform  all  the  facets  of  a  given 
job,  and  (b)  his  inability  to  perform  several  jobs  as  circumstances  might  re¬ 
quire.  Respondents  who  gave  lack  of  versatility  as  a  non-financial  difficulty, 
placed  the  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  job;  versatility  in  skills  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  operations  were  said  to  be  required  by  the  nature  of  the  job. 

Anticipating  that  lack  of  versatility  would  be  ascribed  to  persons  with  phys¬ 
ical  impairments,  and  that  consequently  it  would  be  advanced  as  one  reason 
for  not  hiring  them,  we  included  this  topic  on  our  list  as  “one  concern  of  some 
employers.”  Specifically,  we  stated  that  “strict  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  sometimes  maintained  because  new  employees  must  be  versatile 
enough  to  do  several  different  jobs.”  Then  we  asked,  “Does  that  apply  to  your 
firm?”  and,  “Has  it  influenced  your  hiring  practices  at  all?” 

Seven  in  ten  of  the  personnel  officers  (in  firms  with  200  or  more  employees) 
who  responded  stated  that  the  need  to  have  new  employees  versatile  enough 
to  do  several  jobs  did  not  apply  to  them.  Of  the  three  in  ten  who  stated  that 
their  firms  needed  versatile  workers,  only  about  half  stated  that  this  require¬ 
ment  influenced  them  in  maintaining  strict  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees,  i.e.,  influenced  them  against  hiring  disabled.  In  summary  then,  only 
an  estimated  16  percent  of  all  the  respondents  gave  any  indication  that  the 
need  for  versatile  workers  really  influenced  them  against  hiring  the  disabled. 

2  The  chi-square  test  indicates  a  probability  of  about  .4. 
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Finally,  we  should  note  that  analysis  of  the  replies  by  industry  (for  the  seven 
industries  included  in  our  study)  failed  to  indicate  any  significant  industrial 
differences  in  need  for  versatile  workers.  Within  the  same  industry,  some  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  emphasized  need  for  versatility,  and  others  stated  no  such  need. 

Suitable  jobs  for  the  physically  impaired 

The  difficulty  in  finding  jobs  for  physically  impaired  employees,  which  had 
been  mentioned  previously  as  a  non-cost  factor,  pertained  to  the  types  of  jobs. 
There  were,  in  addition,  respondents  who  stated  that  they  needed  those  jobs 
which  would  be  suitable  for  disabled  employees,  for  their  own  workers  who 
developed  impairments  after  they  were  hired.  And,  there  were  just  not  enough 
such  jobs  available  to  permit  hiring,  in  addition,  of  persons  who  are  already 
disabled.  This  point  was  best  expressed  by  one  respondent  who  stated,  “We 
cannot  hire  anyone  who  is  impaired.  Up  on  the  third  floor  we  have  our  pas¬ 
tures  where  you  will  find  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  old,  and  anyone  who  can¬ 
not  work.  The  boss  saves  all  these  jobs  for  those  people  who  have  been  here 
for  years  and  who  have  become  disabled.” 

Accordingly,  we  included  this  area  in  our  list  of  topics  as  “one  concern  of 
some  employers.”  We  stated  that,  “Strict  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  sometimes  maintained  because  the  jobs  that  are  suitable  for  phys¬ 
ically  impaired  employees  are  filled  by  long-service  employees  who  developed 
impairments  .  .  .  Does  that  apply  to  your  firm?  .  .  .  and,  “Has  it  influ¬ 
enced  your  hiring  practices  at  all?” 

Three-quarters  of  the  personnel  officers  replied  that  this  issue  did  not  apply 
to  their  firms  and,  hence,  did  not  influence  them  with  respect  to  hiring  dis¬ 
abled.  Of  the  remaining  one-quarter,  only  about  one-half  stated  that  this  con¬ 
sideration  influenced  them  against  hiring  disabled.  Thus,  only  an  estimated 
12  to  13  percent  of  all  personnel  officers  (included  in  this  study)  stated  that 
the  need  to  save  suitable  jobs  for  their  own  long  time  employees  who  became 
disabled,  played  any  part  in  influencing  them  against  hiring  persons  already 
disabled. 

Miscellaneous  factors 

During  the  course  of  the  interviews,  respondents  suggested  other  reasons 
for  not  hiring  the  disabled.  Very  often  these  reasons  were  almost  unique  to 
the  firm  concerned,  and  were  mentioned  by  only  a  handful  of  personnel  of¬ 
ficers. 

Geographic  location  of  the  establishment  as  a  deterrent  to  the  disabled  be¬ 
ing  able  to  come  to  work  was  occasionally  mentioned.  This  was  sometimes 
related  to  the  physical  lay-out  of  the  building.  Thus,  it  was  stated  that  a  dis¬ 
abled  person  might  have  to  climb  up  and  down  the  subway,  walk  several 
blocks,  and  then  climb  three  flights  of  steps  to  get  to  his  job,  all  of  which  is 
“too  much”  for  a  disabled  person.  One  or  two  respondents  stated  that  very 
often  the  employee  had  to  work  “alone,”  and  it  was  inadvisable  to  permit  a 
disabled  person  to  be  alone  in  the  event  that  something  happened  to  him. 

Summary 

Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  spontaneously  stated  that  “it  costs  more”  to 
hire  and  maintain  disabled  workers. 

Inquiry  about  the  possible  relevancy  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  costs 
suggests  that  fewer  than  one  in  ten  personnel  officers  were  influenced  against 
hiring  disabled  persons  for  fear  of  increased  costs.  The  majority  of  those  re¬ 
spondents  who  advanced  this  reason  gave  no  indication  that  they  would 
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change  their  policies  and  practices  if  there  were  any  changes  in  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law. 

The  Second  Injury  Law  was  unknown  to  about  three-quarters  of  the  re¬ 
spondents.  Of  those  who  reported  knowing  about  it,  only  a  portion  stated  that 
it  had  influenced  them  to  be  more  favorable  toward  hiring  the  impaired.  The 
purpose  of  the  Second  Injury  Law  is  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  disabled.  This 
purpose,  however,  is  diminished  to  the  degree  thstt  rts  existence  is  unknown 
to  personnel  officers. 

Further  inquiry  about  the  possible  role  of  company  financed  non-statutory 
disability  payments  in  affecting  the  hiring  of  disabled,  suggests  that,  at  the 
most,  one  in  five  of  the  personnel  officers  (in  firms  making  such  payments) 
was  influenced  by  this  consideration  against  hiring  disabled 

In  short  then,  it  would  seem  that  cost  factors  are  initially  emphasized  by 
the  majority  of  the  respondents  as  being  deterrents  to  hiring  the  disabled.  But 
when  the  question  is  investigated  in  further  detail,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
overwhelmingly  important  factor  operating  against  the  hiring  of  the  disabled. 

The  need  for  employees  to  be  versatile,  and  the  imputation  that  the  dis¬ 
abled  are  not  so,  was  found  to  influence  fewer  than  one  in  five  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  against  hiring  the  disabled. 

The  expressed  need  to  save  “lighter”  jobs  for  their  own  employees  who  be¬ 
come  disabled  influences  fewer  than  one  in  five  of  the  respondents  against  hir¬ 
ing  persons  already  disabled. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  scattering  of  unique  reasons  which  are  motivating 
factors  for  individual  firms  against  the  hiring  of  the  disabled. 

In  summary,  we  found  no  single  reason,  or  constellation  of  reasons,  which 
seem  to  be  of  overwhelming  importance  in  motivating  personnel  officers  against 
hiring  the  disabled. 
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CHAPTER  12 


REASONS  ADVANCED  FOR  HIRING  THE  DISABLED 

Introduction 

The  comments  made  in  the  Introduction  to  the  preceding  Chapter  1 1  are 
equally  applicable  here.  In  brief,  we  are  attempting  to  analyze  the  reasons 
given  by  personnel  men  for  hiring  disabled  applicants.  To  balance  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  cost  deterrents  to  hiring  the  impaired,  we  introduced  a  question  loaded 
in  the  opposite  direction:  “Do  you  feel  that  a  company  like  this  has  any¬ 
thing  at  all  to  gain  by  employing  physically  impaired  workers,  always  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  that  they  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  the  job?” 

Reasons  advanced  for  hiring  disabled 

About  four  respondents  in  ten  {among  all  personnel  officers  interviewed  in 
firms  having  200  or  more  employees)  gave  an  answer  indicating  that  there 
are  some  advantages  to  a  firm  to  hire  qualified  impaired  workers.  Of  every 
remaining  six  respondents  in  ten  who  saw  nothing  gained  by  hiring  them,  one 
thought  that  firms  had  some  obligation  to  hire  disabled  or  that  a  “good  deed” 
was  performed  when  one  was  hired. 

The  personnel  officers  who  stated  that  there  was  something  to  be  gained  by 
employing  physically  disabled  (and  who  comprised  over  one-third  of  the  total 
respondents)  advanced  the  belief  that  workers  with  physical  impairments  are 
“better”  employees.  They  described  disabled  workers  as  more  reliable,  more 
loyal,  more  willing,  more  appreciative,  more  easily  satisfied,  more  conscien¬ 
tious,  happier  on  the  job,  harder  working,  and  sometimes  even  healthier  than 
able-bodied  workers. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  characteristics  may  be  viewed  as  peculiar  to  the  dis¬ 
abled — their  “usual”  characteristics — and  unrelated  to  the  actual  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same 
characteristics  can  be  viewed  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  employment  situation 
in  which  the  impaired  find  themselves. 

From  the  comments,  it  seems  that  the  respondents  viewed  the  assets  of  the 
disabled  worker  largely  in  terms  of  behavior  patterns  which  are  adopted  in 
the  situation  and  not  in  terms  of  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  person. 
While  they  acknowledged  and  praised  the  extraordinary  motivation  which 
the  disabled  worker  brings  into  the  work  situation,  they  seem  to  attribute  it 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  forced  to  overcompensate  for  functioning  under  highly 
competitive  and  insecure  conditions. 

A  small  number  of  personnel  officers  stated  that  conscientiousness,  de¬ 
pendability,  etc.,  are  characteristic  of  the  disabled.  Those  who  did,  implied 
that  these  are‘attributes  of  persons  who  under  adverse  conditions  are  able  to 
develop  the  skill  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  a  posi¬ 
tion.  The  gain  which  these  respondents  saw  from  hiring  the  impaired,  was  to 
acquire  an  employee  who  is  qualified  and  has  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
facilities  to  have  overcome  a  great  many  difficulties.  Diligence,  patience,  hon¬ 
est  effort,  in  this  view,  are  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  disabled  individual  who 
can  work  or  make  a  successful  rehabilitation,  and  not  just  an  extra  effort  in 
a  struggle  for  survival.  Rather  than  stressing  that  the  disabled  worker  offers 
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“more”  than  all  non-disabled  employees,  these  respondents  stressed  that  he 
offers  as  much  as  any  desirable  employee,  because  “any  qualified  person  is 
an  asset  to  the  firm.” 

The  following  quotations  suggest  that  those  respondents  who  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  disabled  worker  offers  “more”  than  a  non-disabled  worker  invari¬ 
ably  also  emphasized  the  employment  conditions  which  provoke  the  additional 
endeavor. 

— “Impaired  workers  strive  more  to  do  a  good  job  because  they  are  in 
greater  danger  not  to  keep  the  job,  or  not  to  get  another  one  if  they  lose  it.” 

— “A  handicapped  person  knows  he  has  to  make  good  to  be  kept  on  the 
job,  and  so  he  would  make  a  better  employee.” 

— “They  have  to  compete  with  people  who  have  all  their  faculties,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  strive  more  to  do  a  good  job.” 

— “They  have  to  justify  the  faith  in  their  ability  to  work.” 

— “Others  can  go  from  job  to  job,  whereas  a  handicapped  person  would 
give  anything  for  one  job.” 

— “There  are  so  few  jobs  available  for  them,  that  they  do  their  best  to  hold 
on  to  a  job.” 

— “They  make  a  loyal  employee,  since  there  are  not  too  many  jobs  avail¬ 
able  for  them.” 

— “They  are  more  appreciative  because  they  get  an  opportunity  to  work.” 

— “Their  satisfaction  to  have  a  job  and  their  anxiety  to  keep  it  makes  them 
very  good  and  loyal  employees,  trying  hard  to  do  well  and  to  please.” 

— “When  they  are  handicapped,  they  put  their  heart  and  soul  into  their 
work,  and  are  more  conscientious  because  they  want  to  keep  the  job.” 
Some  possible  inferences 

The  same  disabled  worker  may  thus  in  the  eyes  of  two  respondents  appear 
either  as  an  individual  who  performs  well  from  fear  of  being  rejected,  or  as  a 
competent  and  reliable  person.  Each  view  has,  of  course,  important  implica¬ 
tions.  The  employer  who  sees  the  impaired  worker  as  loyal,  hard-working, 
etc.,  because  the  circumstances  force  him  to  this  behavior,  will  expect  him  to 
be  capable  only  as  long  as  the  impaired  are  rejected  and  there  are  barriers  to 
hiring  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  view,  which  takes  the  disabled 
persons’  ability  to  work  as  a  criterion  for  desirable  attributes,  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  even  if  the  employment  doors  are  opened  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  hiring  them,  they  will  continue  to  be  capable  emplovees. 

Hiring  disabled 

Under  the  circumstances  (as  long  as  there  are  barriers  to  hiring  the  im¬ 
paired),  any  reason  for  which  they  are  accepted  may  be  considered  positive. 
For,  if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  work,  the  positive  experience  so  engend¬ 
ered  may  in  the  long  run  be  more  convincing  than  the  negative  beliefs.1  The 
important  question  at  the  moment  may  be  whether  or  not  those  individuals 
who  feel  that  there  is  any  gain  from  hiring  impaired  workers  really  hire  more. 

Analysis  of  our  findings  shows  that  among  those  firms  in  which  the  person¬ 
nel  officer  thought  there  was  something  to  gain  by  hiring  the  disabled,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  respondents  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled  in 
the  past  year.  All  respondents  who  declared  there  is  some  gain  in  hiring  im¬ 
paired  workers,  no  matter  whether  they  felt  “they  are  better  workers,”  or  that 
“any  qualified  person  is  an  asset  to  the  firm,”  or  that  “under  tight  labor  market 
conditions  any  qualified  worker  is  valuable,”  reported  proportionately2  more 
hirings  than  did  those  respondents  who  felt  “there  is  nothing  to  be  gained.” 

1  See  Chapter  7. 

2  Statistically  significant  on  the  1%  level. 
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As  can  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  even  those  respondents  who  felt  it  was  a 
firm’s  social  obligation  to  hire  disabled  workers,  reported  significantly3  more 
hirings  than  those  who  expressed  no  reason  whatsoever  in  favor  of  hiring  them. 

Firms  Reporting  to  Have  Hired  Disabled  Workers  (Within  the  Year 


Prior  to  the  Interview)  by  Type  of  Response 

%  knowingly  % 

hired  not  hired 

There  is  gain  from  hiring  impaired  53  47 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  33  67 

Hiring  them  is  duty  or  gratification  56  44 

Don’t  know  if  there  is  any  gain  33  67 


These  results  suggest  that  having  reasons  in  favor  of  hiring  impaired  workers 
makes  for  a  tendency  to  actually  employ  them.  This  takes  on  importance  if  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  initial  reluctance  and  negative  expectations  which  seem  to 
characterize  the  general  attitude  toward  the  hiring  of  the  disabled. 

In  analyzing  our  data  further,  we  related  these  replies  to  the  responses  to  spe¬ 
cific  questions  advanced  during  other  parts  of  the  interview.  We  found  consis¬ 
tency  between  positive  replies  to  the  “gain  question”  and  specific  inquiries  as 
to  whether  impaired  workers  were  more  conscientious,  less  likely  to  abuse  sick 
leave,  and  less  likely  to  quit. 

Some  Specific  Factors 

Conscientiousness 

We  told  our  respondents  that  some  employers  had  given  as  a  reason  for  hir¬ 
ing  qualified  people  with  a  physical  impairment  that  “physically  impaired  em¬ 
ployees  tend  to  be  more  conscientious,”  and  asked  them  if  they  agreed,  dis¬ 
agreed,  or  could  not  generalize.  Whenever  they  agreed  with  the  statement, 
we  asked,  “Has  it  influenced  your  hiring  practices  at  all?” 

Almost  half  of  the  respondents  agreed,  and  almost  half  said  they  could  not 
generalize.  Very  few  disagreed  with  the  statement.  Of  those  who  agreed,  about 
half  said  that  their  hiring  practices  had  been  influenced  by  this  consideration; 
this  amounts  to  about  one-quarter  of  all  respondents.  Of  this  one-quarter, 
however,  some  had  previously  not  stated  that  there  was  anything  to  gain  by 
hiring  the  qualified  impaired.  Hence,  we  are  left  with  about  one-fifth  of  the 
respondents  who  indicated  that  their  hiring  practices  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  thought  that  the  disabled  tend  to  be  more  conscientious.  The  re¬ 
maining  four-fifths  of  the  respondents  either  did  not  share  this  thought  or 
were  uninfluenced  by  it. 

Less  likely  to  abuse  sick  leave 

As  with  the  previous  factor,  we  told  our  respondents  that  some  employers 
had  given  as  a  reason  for  hiring  disabled  that  “physically  impaired  employees 
are  less  likely  to  abuse  sick  leave,”  and  asked  them  if  they  agreed,  disagreed, 
or  could  not  generalize.  If  they  agreed,  we  asked,  “Has  it  influenced  your  hir¬ 
ing  practices  at  all?” 

Over  one-third  of  the  respondents  agreed,  and  over  half  said  they  could  not 
generalize.  Very  few  said  they  disagreed.  Of  those  who  said  they  agreed, 
about  one-third  said  that  their  hiring  practices  had  been  influenced  bv  this 


3  Statistically  significant  on  the  5%  level. 
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consideration;  this  amounts  to  about  12  percent  of  all  respondents.  Of  this  12 
percent,  however,  some  had  previously  not  stated  that  there  was  anything  to 
gain  by  hiring  the  qualified  impaired.  Hence,  we  are  left  with  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  respondents  who  indicated  that  their  hiring  practices  were 
influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  disabled  are  less  likely  to  abuse  sick  leave. 
The  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  respondents  either  did  not  hold  this  thought 
or  were  uninfluenced  by  it. 

Less  likely  to  quit 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  asked  whether  they  thought  that  impaired  work¬ 
ers  were  less  likely  to  quit.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  interviewing 
was  done  during  a  period  in  which  there  was  no  surplus  of  labor,  and  many 
firms  had  difficulty  in  holding  on  to  their  employees.  For  such  firms,  and 
under  such  labor  market  conditions,  employees  who  stayed  on  the  job  were 
often  looked  upon  as  assets. 

Almost  six  in  ten  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  the  impaired  were  less 
likely  to  quit,  and  one-third  said  they  could  not  generalize.  As  with  the  other 
questions,  very  few  said  that  they  disagreed.  Of  those  who  agreed  that  impaired 
workers  are  less  likely  to  quit,  about  one-third  said  that  their  hiring  practices 
had  been  influenced  by  this  consideration;  this  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of 
all  respondents.  Of  this  one-fifth,  however,  some  had  previously  not  stated 
that  there  was  anything  to  gain  by  hiring  the  qualified  impaired.  Hence,  we 
are  left  with  about  one-seventh  of  the  respondents  who  indicated  that  their 
hiring  practices  were  influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  disabled  are  less 
likely  to  quit.  The  remaining  six-sevenths  of  the  personnel  officers  either  did 
not  think  so  or  were  uninfluenced  in  their  hiring  practices  by  it. 

Compensatory  factors  and  the  hiring  of  the  disabled 

How  much  credence  should  be  placed  in  the  statements  that  the  factors 
mentioned  above  have  actually  influenced  hiring  practices?  One  test  is  to  re¬ 
late  the  actual  hiring  of  disabled  to  the  answers  given.  Among  all  firms  (hav¬ 
ing  200  or  more  employees)  in  which  the  personnel  officer  replied  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  hiring  practices  have  been  influenced  by  one  or  more  of  these 
considerations,  over  half  reported  having  knowingly  hired  disabled  persons  in 
the  past  year  (i.e.,  the  year  preceding  the  interview).  Among  the  remaining 
firms,  only  one-quarter  of  the  respondents  reported  having  knowingly  hired 
disabled  persons  in  the  preceding  year.  This  finding  suggests  that  these  con¬ 
siderations  did  exercise  influence  in  hiring  practices. 

Spontaneously  Advanced  Reasons  Pro  and  Against  Hiring  Workers  with 

Physical  Impairments 

At  various  points  during  the  interview,  the  respondents  spontaneously  ad¬ 
vanced  reasons  for  or  against  hiring  impaired  workers.  An  analysis  of  166  inter¬ 
views  in  which  such  reasons  were  spontaneously  advanced  shows  that  48  per¬ 
cent  volunteered  only  reasons  against,  31  percent  only  reasons  in  favor,  and 
21  percent  advanced  both  reasons  pro  and  against  hiring  impaired  workers. 

The  reasons  in  favor  in  order  of  frequency  were: 

% 

34  They  are  better  than  normal  workers. 

30  They  are  less  likely  to  quit. 

20  They  have  a  better  attendance  record. 

16  They  are  more  conscientious. 

14  They  try  to  (or  do  work)  harder. 
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% 

14  They  are  as  good  as  any  normal  worker. 

13  They  are  loyal. 

1 1  They  are  less  accident  prone. 

3-10  They  have  fewer  health  problems. 

They  are  reliable. 

Gossip  and  fool  less. 

It  is  good  public  relations. 

It  is  a  civic  duty. 

The  labor  shortage. 

They  appreciate  the  job  more. 

They  have  greater  skills,  or  are  more  knowledgeable. 

They  are  always  on  time. 

They  are  motivated  to  prove  themselves. 

The  reasons  against  in  order  of  frequency  were: 

% 

29  It  makes  for  bad  public  and  client  relations. 

21  They  are  not  as  good  as  normal  workers. 

21  They  need  more  sick  leave,  i.e.,  are  absent  more. 

20  The  co-workers  are  negatively  affected. 

19  They  are  unable  to  work  properly. 

11  It  is  an  accident  risk. 

10  They  have  emotional  problems. 

3-10  It  is  hard  to  fire  them  (either  because  of  a  union  or  because  of  pity). 

They  are  not  promotable. 

They  need  special  hours. 

Poor  mobility. 

Transportation  difficulties  to  and  from  work. 

They  are  not  versatile. 

The  labor  market  is  better. 

Summary 

The  majority  of  the  personnel  men  see  no  particular  advantage  in  hiring 
disabled  persons.  No  single  outstanding  reason  was  advanced  for  hiring  the 
disabled.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  was  that  they  are  “better 
workers.”  This,  in  turn,  so  the  respondents  intimated,  results  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  trouble  in  obtaining  employment,  and,  hence,  exert  themselves 
more  and  work  harder  than  do  the  able-bodied  in  order  to  hold  on  to  their 
jobs.  Those  who  believe  that  there  is  some  advantage  are  more  likely  to  have 
reported  that  their  firms  knowingly  hired  disabled  persons  (during  the  past 
year)  than  is  the  case  with  personnel  men  who  saw  no  reason  for  hiring  disabled. 

The  personnel  men  were  queried  specifically  on  three  points:  whether  or 
not  they  thought  the  disabled  tend  to  be  more  conscientious,  whether  they 
are  less  likely  to  abuse  sick  leave,  and  whether  they  are  less  likely  to  quit.  The 
respondents  were  then  asked  to  tell  whether  or  not  these  considerations  had 
influenced  their  hiring  practices.  At  most,  one-fifth  replied  that  their  hiring 
practices  had  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  believed  the  disabled  to 
have  these  desirable  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  13 


SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FINDINGS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 


Under  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federa¬ 
tion  Employment  and  Guidance  Service,  an  affiliate  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York  City,  conducted  a  three-year  survey  (1955- 
1958)  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  New  York  City  employers  in  regard  to 
hiring  of  physically  impaired  workers. 

The  firms  studied  were  selected  from  the  following  industries: 
MISCELLANEOUS  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING 
APPAREL 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE 
FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE 

HOTEL  AND  AMUSEMENT  .  .  .  . 

These  seven  were  chosen  on  the  assumption  that  they  provided  a  universe 

(in  private  industry)  which  permitted  comparisons  among  a  cross-section  of 
representative  occupations  and  representative  firms  in  which  the  lmpaiied 
might  be  utilized.  These  industries  furnish  more  than  fifty  percent  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City.  The  firms  were  pre-selected  from  a  master  list  of  all 
firms  in  the  city,  compiled  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Labor. 

The  basis  of  this  report  is  a  body  of  interviews  conducted  with  personnel 
directors  or  other  personnel  representatives.  The  interviews  covered  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  firms  in  the  city  with  500  or  more  employees  and  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  with  working  forces  between  200  and  499.  The  interviewing  was 
accomplished  in  1956  and  the  first  half  of  1957. 

The  disabilities  covered  are:  cardiac,  orthopedic,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy, 
and  serious  vision  problems.  The  survey  was  concerned  with  persons  who,  even 
if  disabled,  were  able  (with  proper  placement)  to  maintain  jobs  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  It  did  not  deal  with  persons  so  severely  disabled  that  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  facilities  would  be  required. 

The  major  findings  and  observations  follow: 

1 .  Formal  written  policies  and  practices,  as  regards  the  hiring  of  handicapped 
workers,  are  practically  non-existent.  In  three  industries  (apparel,  printing 
and  publishing,  hotel  and  amusement),  not  a  single  respondent  reported  hav¬ 
ing  written  physical  qualifications  for  job  applicants.  In  miscellaneous  light 
manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  finance  and  insurance,  fewer  than  one  in  ten 
so  reported.  Wholesale  trade  is  the  only  industry  in  which  as  many  as  one- 
quarter  of  the  respondents  stated  that  their  firms  have  written  policies,  (p.25) 

2.  Every  firm,  whether  it  has  formal  written  policies  or  not,  has  practices 
based  on  some  medical  standards,  business  and  personal  attitudes  which  guide 
the  firm’s  day-to-day  hiring  (or  firing)  decisions.  This  set  of  informal  policies, 
we  designated  in  this  study  as  “operational.”  Regarding  physically  handi¬ 
capped  workers,  such  “operating”  policies  result  only  infrequently  from  de¬ 
liberate  company  decisions  (either  written  or  unwritten).  Rather,  they  aie 
often  a  combination  of  individual  views  and  the  prevailing  “company  climate 
toward  the  physically  impaired,  (p.  25) 
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3.  Hiring  practices  in  the  great  majority  of  all  firms  (having  200  or  more 
employees)  are  decentralized.  A  whole  host  of  company  personnel  has  some 
authority  to  reject  applicants.  Following  initial  screening  by  personnel  officers, 
there  is  a  diffusion  of  responsibility  among  department  heads,  supervisory 
personnel,  section  chiefs,  foremen  and  related  workers.  In  three  industries 
(printing  and  publishing,  wholesale  trade,  hotel  and  amusement),  almost  all 
of  the  firms  reported  such  decentralized  hiring  operations.  In  miscellaneous 
light  manufacturing,  eight  in  ten  firms  so  reported;  in  apparel  and  finance 
and  insurance,  seven  in  ten.  Retail  trade  is  the  most  highly  centralized,  but 
even  here  six  in  ten  are  decentralized,  (p.  12) 

4.  Most  of  the  respondents,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  had  employees  with 
cardiac  or  orthopedic  conditions.  About  half  stated  that  they  had  employees 
with  epilepsy;  very  few  had  workers  with  cerebral  palsy  or  serious  visual  prob¬ 
lems.  There  was  little  variation  on  this  point  among;  the  seven  industries,  (p. 

25;  p.  39) 

5.  Among  the  firms  with  500  or  more  employees,  37  percent  of  the  person¬ 
nel  officers  stated  that  their  firms  had  knowingly  hired  disabled  applicants 
during  the  year  preceding  the  survey;  63  percent  replied  that  none  had  been 
knowingly  hired.  Among  firms  with  200  to  499  employees,  22  percent  replied 
that  disabled  had  been  knowingly  hired;  78  percent  replied  that  no  disabled 
had  been  hired  during  the  preceding  year.  (p.  22) 

6.  There  is  a  tendency  for  firms  which  have  had  experiences  with  impaired 
persons  as  employees  to  report  a  relatively  more  favorable  “operational  policy” 
toward  hiring  them.  (p.  39) 

7.  The  pattern  of  replies  for  each  industry  clearly  indicates  that  orthopedics 
are  the  least  unacceptable  of  the  five  types  of  disabilities  included  in  this  sur¬ 
vey.  This  group  is  closely  followed  by  cardiacs.  The  remaining  three  types  of 
disabilities  are  clearly  much  more  unacceptable,  (p.  27) 

8.  Past  experience  with  disabled  employees  is  an  important  element,  not 
only  in  the  policy  toward  hiring,  but  in  the  actual  hiring  as  well.  Those  firms 
which — because  of  past  experience — report  a  relatively  more  favorable  policy 
toward  hiring  the  disabled  also  report  that  they  have  hired  such  workers  in 
fact.  (p.  42) 

9.  Between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  stated  that  there  had 
been  little  if  any  change  with  respect  to  hiring  disabled  workers  during  the 
last  five  years  (i.e.,  the  five  years  prior  to  the  interview),  (p.  23) 

10.  Personnel  officers  who  have  difficulty  in  recruiting  workers  tend  to  re¬ 
port  that  it  is  “easier  now”  than  it  was  “five  years  ago”  for  the  disabled  to 
find  employment,  (pp.  55,  57) 

11.  The  personnel  officers’  belief  that  it  is  “easier  now”  than  it  was  “five 
years  ago”  for  the  disabled  to  find  employment  in  their  firms  shows  little  re¬ 
lationship,  however,  to  the  operational  policy  they  report  toward  hiring  them. 
It  may  be  easier  now  for  a  disabled  person  to  find  a  job  in  a  firm  without  any 
change  of  disposition  toward  hiring  them.  (p.  55) 

12.  Complaints  about  a  tight  labor  market  (i.e.,  difficulty  in  obtaining 
enough  workers)  and  the  extent  of  past  experience  with  disabled  also  show 
no  significant  relationship.  The  difficulty  in  recruiting  workers  does  not  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  hiring  of  the  disabled,  (p.  57) 

13.  Pre-employment  physical  examinations  are  required  from  the  majority 
of  applicants  for  non-supervisory  positions  in  almost  all  of  the  largest  firms 
(500  employees  or  more).  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  apparel  industry 
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where  the  larger  number  of  firms  do  not  require  such  examinations;  and 
printing  and  publishing,  where  only  about  half  of  the  firms  have  this  require¬ 
ment.  (p.  16) 

14.  Only  the  largest  firms  have  medical  departments.  Very  few  firms  with 
less  than  500  employees  maintain  and  utilize  their  own  medical  facilities, 
(p.  48) 

15.  There  is  a  high  correlation  between  a  firm  having  a  medical  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  requirement  that  the  majority  of  its  job  applicants  take  pre¬ 
employment  physical  examinations,  (p.  49) 

16.  In  over  two-thirds  of  the  firms  requiring  pre-employment  physical  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  physician  was  reported  to  have  defined  the  physical  standards 
for  hiring.  In  these  cases,  he  is  influential  in  setting  the  operational  policy  with 
regard  to  physical  requirements  for  new  employees,  (p.  49) 

17.  There  is  no  significant  relationship,  however,  between  hiring  the  dis¬ 
abled  and  whether  or  not  the  physician  participated  in  setting  operational 
policy  with  respect  to  physical  standards,  (p.  49) 

18.  The  physician  does  not  seem  to  be  the  decisive  element  in  manage¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  hiring  the  disabled.  He  seems  to  operate  largely  as  a 
highly  specialized  technician,  (pp.  51-52) 

19.  Pre-employment  physical  examinations  are  used  for  reasons  other  than 
screening  out  persons  with  impairments.  They  are  used  also  for  selective 
placement  and  for  supervision  of  medical  care.  (p.  35) 

20.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  requirement  of  pre-employment 
physical  examination  and  the  (knowing)  hiring  of  disabled  applicants.  Among 
firms  which  require  such  examinations,  and  those  which  do  not,  about  the 
same  proportions  hire  impaired  workers,  (p.  22;  p.  33) 

21.  Although  a  variety  of  “cost  factors”  are  advanced  as  reasons  against 
hiring  the  disabled,  we  found  no  single  reason,  or  constellation  of  reasons,  to 
be  of  overwhelming  influence  against  such  hiring.  Two-thirds  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  stated  that  “it  costs  more,”  but  the  specific  reasons  diminished  or  van¬ 
ished  on  questioning  in  further  detail,  (pp.  62,  65;  pp.  69-70) 

22.  Less  than  one  personnel  officer  in  ten  gives  workmen’s  compensation 
costs  as  a  factor  that  influenced  him  against  the  hiring  of  the  impaired,  (p.  66) 

23.  For  those  influenced  by  compensation  costs,  no  changes  which  might 
be  made  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  are  likely  to  lead  to  any  sig¬ 
nificant  increases  in  the  hiring  of  the  disabled,  (p.  66) 

24.  In  the  large  majority  of  firms,  the  hiring  practices  with  respect  to  the 
disabled  are  not  influenced  by  non-statutory  disability  costs,  (p.  68) 

25.  The  Second  Injury  Law  (see  Appendix  3)  is  unknown  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents.  Of  the  25  percent  who  reported  knowledge  of  the 
law,  half  said  they  did  not  know  if  it  had  influenced  them,  and  half  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  had  induced  them  to  hire  more  impaired  workers,  (p.  66) 

26.  Seven  in  ten  personnel  officers  stated  that  the  need  to  have  new  em¬ 
ployees  versatile  enough  to  do  several  jobs  did  not  influence  them.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  three,  half  were  influenced  against  hiring  the  disa.bled  for  this  reas- 
son.  (p.  68) 

27.  Only  12  to  13  percent  of  personnel  officers  are  influenced  against  the 
hiring  of  the  disabled  because  of  the  need  to  save  suitable  jobs  for  their  own 
long  time  employees  who  might  become  disabled,  (p.  69) 
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28.  Four  respondents  in  ten  believe  there  are  advantages  to  a  firm  in  hir¬ 
ing  the  impaired.  One  in  the  remaining  six.  who  saw  no  advantage,  thought 
the  firm  had  an  “obligation”  to  hire  them.  (p.  71) 

29.  One-third  of  the  total  respondents  believe  that  impaired  employees  are 
“better”  workers  (p.  71) 

30.  The  personnel  officers  who  see  some  advantage  in  hiring  impaired 
workers  tend  to  view  as  assets  the  extraordinary  motivation  which  disabled 
persons  bring  to  a  work  situation.  A  variety  of  factors  which  are  mentioned  as 
assets  are  attributed  to  the  workers’  overcomoensation  for  functioning  under 
highly  competitive  and  insecure  conditions,  (p.  71) 

31.  Among  all  firms  (with  200  or  more  employees)  in  which  the  personnel 
officer  replied  that  hiring  practices  were  influenced  by  such  “compensatory” 
factors,  over  half  knowingly  hired  disabled  persons  in  the  preceding  year. 
Among  the  remaining  firms,  only  one-quarter  of  the  respondents  knowingly 
hired  disabled  persons  in  the  preceding  year.  (p.  74) 

32.  Half  of  the  respondents  expressed  the  belief  that  the  disabled  are  more 
conscientious;  half  felt  they  could  not  generalize.  However,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  their  hiring  practices  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  belief  that  the  disabled  tend  to  be  more  conscientious,  (p.  73) 

33.  Over  one-third  of  the  respondents  believe  that  the  disabled  were  less 
likely  to  abuse  sick  leave;  over  half  said  they  could  not  generalize.  Not  more 
than  one-tenth,  however,  indicated  that  their  hiring  practices  were  favorably 
influenced  by  this  factor,  (pp  73-74) 

34.  Six  respondents  in  ten  believe  that  the  impaired  are  less  likely  to  quit; 
one-third  could  not  generalize.  Only  one-seventh,  however,  were  favorably  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  factor,  (p.  74) 
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APPENDIX  1 


CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1952  TO  1956 


The  monthly  Labor  Market  Review  (published  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  New 
York)  provides  monthly  estimates  of  employment  by  industry  for  the  city. 
These  data  permit  us  to  compare  the  changes  in  total  employment  for  the  in¬ 
dustries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  with  the  changes  in  employment  as 
ascertained  via  our  interviews. 

Between  1952  and  1956,  total  employment  in  all  industries  in  New  York  City 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  In  1952,  there  were  an  estimated  3,587,000 
persons  employed,  and  in  1956,  3,569,000.  The  slight  change  in  numbers  is 
probably  well  within  the  estimating  variance,  and  can  be  disregarded.  There 
were  changes  in  the  volume  of  employment  in  specific  industries,  however, 
and  these  are  the  changes  of  relevance  to  our  analysis. 

We  are  able  to  study  employment  changes  in  six  of  the  seven  industries 
with  which  our  study  is  concerned:  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  apparel, 
printing  and  publishing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  and  finance  and  insur¬ 
ance.  Employment  data  for  the  hotel  and  amusement  industry  were  not  sep¬ 
arately  available. 

Altogether,  these  six  industries  employed  1,800,000  persons  (in  both  1952 
and  1956),  or  just  one- half  of  the  total  city  employment.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  combined  employment  of  these  six  industries  remained  unchanged,  each 
of  them  did  change;  however,  the  increases  and  decreases  balanced  each  other. 
What  are  the  changes  which  occurred,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  the 
proportion  of  firms  which  reported  increased  employment  (as  part  of  our  sur¬ 
vey)?  The  figures  compare  as  indicated  in  the  table  below. 


Industry 

Percent 

change  in  employment 
1952-1956 

Percent 

firms  reporting 
“ expanded  employment 

Misc.  light  manufacturing 

plus  2 

49 

Apparel 

minus  10 

23 

Printing  and  publishing 

plus  5 

65 

Wholesale  trade 

plus  3 

48 

Retail  trade 

minus  1 

46 

Finance  and  insurance 

plus  9 

51 

The  rank  order  of  correlation  between  these  two  sets  of  percentages  is  .89. 
This  indicates  that  the  relative  ordering  of  the  industries  is  almost  the  same. 
Those  industries  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  respondents  had  indicated 
that  their  firms  had  expanded  employment  in  the  past  year,  are  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  grown  the  most  during  the  last  five  years.  Conversely,  those 
industries  in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  had  indicated 
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expansion,  experienced  little  growth,  and  sometimes  loss,  in  employment  in 
the  preceding  five  years. 

The  high  correlation  also  indicates  that  changes  in  employment  in  the  larger 
firms  (those  having  200  or  more  employees)  indicates  the  direction  of  change 
in  total  employment  for  the  industry.  This  would  be  expected,  of  course,  since 
these  firms  employ  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  workers  in  each  industry,  as 
we  saw  in  Table  2. 
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APPENDIX  2 


NOTES  ON  METHODOLOGY 


Sample  of  Firms 


Source  of  data 

The  list  of  firms  by  industry  and  size  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
Division  of  Employment  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  As  of 
November  1951,  a  list  of  all  firms  in  New  York  City  covered  mandatory  or 
voluntarily  by  the  New  York  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Law,  classified 
by  industrial  activity  and  number  of  employees,  had  been  prepared.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  maintain  the  list  on  a  current  basis  since  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  was  served.  However,  in  selecting  the  sample  for  this  study,  the  existence 
of  the  firms  selected  was  checked  against  more  recent  records.  When  a  firm 
selected  in  the  original  sample  was  not  found  in  the  more  recent  records,  an¬ 
other  firm  on  the  original  list,  adjacent  to  the  first  firm  selected,  was  taken  as 
a  replacement.  No  attempt  was  made  to  confirm  the  size  or  classifications  of 
the  original  list. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  study,  we  adopted  as  the  unit  to  be  sampled  a  name 
and  address.  In  effect,  this  means  taking  the  firm  as  the  unit  rather  than  as 
the  establishment  or  the  company.  This  can  be  illustrated  as  follows:  A. chain 
of  retail  stores  scattered  all  through  the  five  boroughs  may  have  one  central 
office  which  is  the  administrative  center  and  keeps  the  payroll  records;  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  address  of  the  central  office  appears  in  the  above- 
mentioned  list.  For  our  study,  then,  this  is  one  firm,  or  one  unit.  It  might  be 
that  this  chain  of  retail  stores  is  under  the  same  ownership  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  located  in  the  city.  The  manufacturing  firm,  however,  being  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  industry  classification  from  the  retail  stores,  appears  as  a  separate  name 
and  address  on  the  master  list.  The  manufacturing  firm,  then,  is  a  separate 
sampling  unit  for  our  purposes.  Thus,  the  number  of  firms  as  here  defined 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  number  of  establishments  as  counted  in  any  eco¬ 
nomic  census  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

Selection  of  Industries 

Selection  of  the  seven  industries  studied  was  based  on  the  desire  to  establish 
(in  private  employment)  the  most  homogeneous  and  comparable  universe 
from  a  variety  of  industries.  Thus,  Government  (Federal,  state  and  city),  which 
accounts  for  about  one-eighth  of  all  employment  in  New  York  City,  was  omit¬ 
ted.  Of  the  remaining  industries,  those  which  have  large  numbers  of  employees 
engaged  in  occupations  which  require  high  physical  standards  were  also  dis¬ 
carded:  transportation,  construction,  and  heavy  industry  fall  in  this  category. 
We  also  omitted  the  various  service  industries,  other  than  hotel  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  such  as  laundries  and  dry  cleaning,  various  repair  services,  business 
services  of  all  sorts  including  advertising  firms  and  private  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations.  In  the  analysis,  the  large  public  utility  firms  were  also  omitted.  This 
industry  had  been  investigated  in  the  pre-test  period;  but  the  tools  were  in¬ 
sufficiently  developed,  and  the  findings  were  not  comparable,  therefore,  for 
purposes  of  quantification. 
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We  were  then  left  with  the  seven  industries  described  in  this  report.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  these  industries  jobs  of  a  relatively  sedentary  or  light  physical 
type  predominate.  At  first  glance,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  why 
they  should  impose  rigorous  physical  standards  requirements.  Actually,  of 
course,  all  these  industries  have  some  occupations  for  which  high  physical 
standards  are  required:  vehicle  drivers,  warehouse  men  who  do  heavy  phys¬ 
ical  work,  etc.,  but  such  jobs  are  in  a  minority  within  these  industries.  The 
hotel  and  amusement  industry  contains  athletes,  dancers,  and  other  per¬ 
formers  who  must  be  able-bodied;  when  interviewing  personnel  officers  in  this 
industry,  however,  such  employees  were  intentionally  omitted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Codes  for 
these  industries.  The  two-digit  numeric  designations  and  descriptions  of  these 
industries  are  taken  from  the  December  1945  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual  for  the  manufacturing  industries  and  from  the 
1942  Social  Security  Board’s  Industrial  Classification  Codes  Manual  for  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIGHT  MANUFACTURING,  including  20— food 
and  kindred  products;  21 — tobacco  manufacturers;  28 — chemicals  and 
allied  products;  29 — products  of  petroleum  and  coal;  30 —  rubber  pro¬ 
ducts;  36 — electrical  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies;  38 — profes¬ 
sional,  scientific,  and  controlling  instruments,  such  as  photographic  and 
optical  goods,  watches  and  clocks;  39 — miscellaneous  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries; 

APPAREL  (and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials),  23; 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  (Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries),  27; 

WHOLESALE  TRADE,  including  50 — merchant  wholesalers;  51 — other 
than  merchant  wholesalers;  52— building  materials  and  farm  equipment; 
RETAIL  TRADE,  including  53 — general  merchandise;  54 — food;  55 — auto¬ 
motive  dealers  and  gasoline  service  stations;  56 — apparel  and  accessories; 
57 — furniture,  home  furnishings,  and  equipment;  58 — eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  places;  59 — miscellaneous  retail  stores; 

FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE,  including  60 — banking;  61 — credit  agencies 
other  than  banks;  62 — security  and  commodity  brokers,  dealers,  ex¬ 
changes,  and  services;  63 — insurance  carriers;  64 — insurance  agents, 
brokers,  and  service; 

HOTEL  AND  AMUSEMENT,  including  70 — hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps, 
and  other  lodging  places;  78 — motion  pictures;  79 — amusement  and  rec¬ 
reation  services,  except  motion  pictures. 

Selection  ofi firms 

According  to  the  master  list,  there  were  364  firms  having  500  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  in  these  seven  industries.  The  plan  called  for  interviewing  three- 
quarters  of  them,  a  total  of  274  firms. 

There  were  620  firms,  according  to  the  master  list,  having  between  200  and 
499  employees.  The  plan  was  to  interview  half  of  them,  a  total  of  310  firms. 

By  making  the  final  analysis  separately  for  the  two  groups,  we  hoped  to 
circumvent  the  problem  of  weighting  them  by  size. 

No  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  correct  sample  of  firms  with 
under  200  employees.  As  it  turned  out,  enough  firms  were  obtained  in  the 
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size  group  50  to  199  to  permit  the  brief  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  10.  These 
firms  were  obtained  through  systematic  sampling  of  the  size  group  100  to  199 
in  five  industries  (excluding  apparel  and  hotel  and  amusement),  plus  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  some  firms  with  50  to  99  employees  in  printing  and  publishing  and 
retail  trade,  plus  the  “fall  out”  from  the  larger  size  groups.  (See  section  “Com¬ 
parison  of  Size  of  Firm  Before  and  After  Interview”  for  explanation  of  “fall 

°ut.”)  .  ,  •  , 

The  detailed  size  distribution  of  the  firms  in  the  universe,  by  industry,  are 

shown  in  Appendix  Tables  1  and  2. 

Final  industrial  distribution  of  firms 

Of  the  274  firms  having  500  or  more  employees  and  which  were  on  our 
original  sample  list,  we  finally  obtained  199  interviews.  The  75  losses  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  groups: 

25  firms  were  not  interviewed  because  they  could  not  be  located,  i.e.,  had 
moved  out  of  New  York  City;  were  duplicates  of  firms  which  had  been 
interviewed;  were  in  industries  different  from  those  originally  listed;  or 
had  otherwise  disappeared. 

18  firms  refused  an  interview. 

32  firms,  almost  all  in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  were  not  com¬ 
pleted,  as  these  firms  could  not  schedule  interviews  before  our  cut-off  date. 

Of  the  199  firms  interviewed,  180  reported  having  500  or  more  employees, 
and  remained  in  the  original  size  group.  Sixteen  reported  having  between  200 
and  499  employees,  and  3  reported  fewer  than  200  employees.  However,  of 
those  firms  which  according  to  the  original  sample  lists  employed  fewer  than 
500  employees,  43  reported  having  500  or  more  employees.  We  completed  a 
total  of  223  interviews  for  firms  which  reported  having  500  or  more  employees. 

Of  the  310  firms  having  between  200  and  499  employees  and  which  were 
on  our  original  sample  list,  we  finally  obtained  174  interviews.  The  136  losses 
consisted  of  the  following  groups: 

46  firms  could  not  be  located  (for  the  same  reasons  indicated  above). 

19  firms  refused  to  be  interviewed,. 

7 1  firms,  almost  all  in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing,  were  also  not 
completed  since  they  could  not  schedule  interviews  before  our  cut-off  date. 

Of  the  174  firms  interviewed,  96  reported  having  between  200  and  499  em¬ 
ployees,  and  remained  in  the  original  size  groups.  Forty  reported  having  500 
or  more  employees,  and  38  reported  having  under  200  employees.  However, 
of  those  firms  which  according  to  the  original  sample  lists  had  more  than  500 
employees  or  fewer  than  200  employees,  28  reported  having  between  200  and 
499  employees,  making  a  total  of  124  firms  which  reported  having  between 
200  and  499  employees. 

Of  the  firms  having  between  50  and  199  employees  according  to  the  records 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  we  obtained  sample  lists  con¬ 
taining  238  firms  in  six  industries  (excluding  apparel).  We  made  no  attempt 
to  obtain  any  interviews  in  miscellaneous  light  manufacturing  or  in  the  hotel 
and  amusement  industries;  the  remaining  four  industries,  then,  contained  134 
firms  on  our  sample  lists.  Of  these  firms,  we  finally  interviewed  63  of  them. 
The  71  losses  consisted  of  the  following  groups: 

13  firms  could  not  be  located  (see  above). 

5  firms  refused  to  be  interviewed. 

53  firms  had  to  be  dropped  because  interviews  could  not  be  obtained  be¬ 
fore  our  cut-off  date. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  1 
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See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Estimated  Employment,  by  Size  of  Firm,  for  Selected  Industries:  New  York  City,  1956 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 
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See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Of  the  63  firms  interviewed,  3  reported  having  500  or  more  employees,  and 
12  reported  having  between  200  and  499  employees;  48  reported  having  be¬ 
tween  50  and  199  employees.  However,  of  those  firms  which  according  to  the 
original  sample  lists  had  more  than  200  employees  or  fewer  than  50  employees, 
41  reported  having  between  50  and  199  employees,  making  a  total  of  89  firms 
which  reported  having  between  50  and  199  employees. 

The  final  distribution  of  usable  interviews,  by  industry  and  size  of  firm,  is 
shown  in  Appendix  Table  3.  As  can  be  seen,  for  the  size  group  500  and  over, 
the  industrial  composition  of  the  interviews  obtained  hardly  differed  from  that 
estimated  for  the  universe.  In  the  size  group  200  to  499  employees,  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  were  a  little  larger,  but  the  final  sample  of  usable  schedules  is 
reasonably  representative  of  the  universe.  Accordingly,  in  analyzing  these  two 
size  groups  (as  shown  in  the  various  tables  in  Part  II),  it  was  not  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  to  weight  by  the  industrial  distribution  in  the  universe. 

For  the  size  group  50  to  199  employees,  the  final  sample  bore  little  relation 
to  the  industrial  distribution  of  the  universe.  Accordingly,  we  weighted  the 
sample  numbers  by  the  correct  distribution  in  the  universe  to  obtain  the  data 
presented  in  Table  26.  Because  the  sample  was  so  different  from  the  universe, 
we  have  not  included  the  industrial  distribution  in  Appendix  Table  3. 

This  implies  that  the  correct  characteristics  of  the  universe  are  known, 
against  which  the  sample  could  be  compared.  Actually,  the  universe  is  but 
imperfectly  known  so  that  differences  between  it  and  the  sample  (insofar  as 
industrial  composition  and  size  are  concerned)  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  sample  is  in  error.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  list  of  firms  was  orig¬ 
inally  compiled  for  purposes  other  than  the  conduct  of  our  survey.  The  uni¬ 
verse  can  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  compiled 
and  still  not  be  perfect  for  our  purposes;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  best  universe 
information  which  we  could  obtain. 

Comparison  of  size  of  firm  as  reported  during  interview  with  size  reported  in  sample  lists 

That  firms  change  in  size,  as  measured  in  terms  of  number  of  employees, 
is  amply  clear  when  comparison  is  made  of  the  size  as  reported  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  with  that  recorded  in  the  sample  list.  The  latter  generally  is  the 
size  as  of  November  1951  when  the  master  list  was  compiled;  some  but  not 
all  subsequent  changes  were  recorded  in  this  master  list.  In  Appendix  Table 
4,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  two  sizes  is  given,  for  all  firms  we  interviewed. 
Of  the  453  firms,  63  percent  remained  in  the  same  size  class.  Some  had  grown 
very  much,  and  others  had  decreased  considerably  in  size. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  58  firms  interviewed,  which  reported  having 
between  100  and  199  employees,  only  27  were  so  reported  in  the  original 
sample  list;  29  had  originally  been  reported  as  having  200  or  more  employees, 
and  two  as  having  under  100  employees.  These  31  firms  we  have  referred  to  as 
“fall  outs.”  Similarly,  in  the  size  group  50  to  99,  the  19  firms  which  originally 
had  been  classified  in  some  other  size  group  are  the  “fall  outs.” 

These  results  are  not  surprising  since  firms  are  always  changing  in  many 
respects.  Like  animate  creatures,  they  are  born,  grow  up,  and  some  eventually 
die.  Firms  change  ownership,  change  the  product  produced  or  service  rendered, 
and  thus  change  industry  classification;  and  they  also  change  in  size,  some¬ 
times  from  one  month  to  the  next.  Any  description  of  the  universe  as  of  a  given 
date  is  but  a  snapshot,  and  considerable  changes  can  be  expected  to  occur 
within  a  very  few  years.  At  least  five  years  elapsed  between  the  time  that  the 
master  list  had  been  compiled  originally  and  the  mid-time  of  our  interview- 
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ing.  During  these  years,  enough  changes  had  occurred  so  that  the  original 
listing  was  no  longer  a  correct  picture  of  the  universe  for  our  purposes.  (Un¬ 
questionably,  however,  it  was  still  valid  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  list  had 
been  drawn  originally.)  Saying  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  completely  correct 
picture  of  the  universe,  however,  does  not  tell  us  what  the  true  universe  at  the 
time  of  our  survey  actually  was;  that  still  remains  an  unknown,  and  we  can 
only  hope  to  approximate  it. 

Basic  Design 

Introduction 

The  basic  design  of  this  study  is  that  usual  to  surveys  in  which  a  structured 
interview  is  followed.  The  elements  in  the  design  thus  are:  selection  of  sample 
of  respondents  to  be  interviewed,  preparing  a  structured  questionnaire,  and 
then  interviewing  the  predetermined  respondents.  In  actual  practice,  of  course, 
there  are  thousands  of  separate  steps  and  parts  involved.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  report,  we  can  only  specify  that,  in  general,  we  followed  the  procedures 
usual  to  most  surveys  and  which  are  the  common  knowledge  of  technicians 
in  this  field.  We  shall,  therefore,  concentrate  our  remarks  on  those  features  in 
which  our  survey  differs  somewhat  from  other  types  of  surveys. 

In  anticipation  of  remarks  to  be  made  subsequently,  we  shall  mention  here 
only  that  our  survey  differs  primarily  in  the  following:  (a)  the  respondents 
were  high-ranking  executives,  and  because  of  this  were  more  difficult  to  reach 
than  the  average  respondent  in  most  surveys;  (b)  the  respondents  devoted 
only  little  time  to  the  interview  relative  to  the  amount  we  should  have  liked; 
(c)  for  the  most  part,  our  respondents  were  neither  particularly  interested  in 
the  topic  under  discussion,  nor  particularly  free  in  giving  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Thus,  there  were  added  difficulties  in  obtaining  appointments  for  an  in¬ 
terview  as  well  as  in  establishing  and  maintaining  rapport  during  the  inter¬ 
viewing  situation.  In  this  respect,  our  observations  are  similar  to  those  reported 
in  Employee  Health  Services,  A  Study  of  Managerial  Attitudes  and  Evaluations  (Insti¬ 
tute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  September  1957).  The 
authors  of  this  study  wrote,  “Specific  decisions  affecting  employee  health  are 
neither  salient  nor  pressing  for  most  managers.  Many  other  matters  of  a  more 
urgent  nature  compete  for  their  attention  ”  (p.  v). 

Exclusion  of  firms  having  under  200  employees 

Most  of  the  sample  design  was  presented  previously  in  the  section  on  the 
Sample  of  Firms.  Here,  we  only  want  to  add  to  the  explanation  for  concen¬ 
trating  on  firms  having  200  or  more  employees.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
for  this.  To  begin,  the  larger  firms,  as  was  pointed  out  previously,  are  few  in 
number,  yet  hire  up  to  half  of  all  the  hirings  in  any  given  year  (varying  from 
one  industry  to  another).  Hence,  it  seemed  more  efficient  to  select  them  for 
interviews  since,  for  a  given  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  we  received 
answers  which  applied  to  a  much  larger  number  of  job  applicants. 

Secondly,  we  tried  interviewing  employers  down  to  the  size  category  of  25 
to  49  employees,  and  found  it  very  troublesome.  We  began  with  a  list  of  44 
firms  in  the  original  sample  for  one  industry.  When  we  attempted  to  inter¬ 
view  them,  we  found  that  1 1  were  out  of  business,  had  moved  out  of  New 
York  City,  or  had  fewer  than  25  employees  as  of  the  time  of  our  visit.  An¬ 
other  three  refused  to  be  interviewed.  In  order  to  complete  30  interviews,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  write  30  letters,  make  112  telephone  calls,  and  pay  65 
personal  visits.  The  average  number  of  contacts  per  firm  before  receiving  an 
appointment  for  this  size  group  was  greater  than  for  the  larger  size  firms,  as 
follows: 
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500  and  over 

Number  of  employees  in  firm 
200  to  499 

under  200 

Letters  per  firm 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Telephone  calls  per  firm 

2.7 

2.6 

3.7 

Personal  visits  per  firm 

— 

— 

1.2 

The  pre-tests 

We  prepared  a  structured  interview,  i.e.,  a  set  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  a 
precise  order  by  all  interviewers  of  all  respondents.  In  this  way,  we  aimed  at 
obtaining  comparable  answers  which  could  then  be  presented  in  tabular  form, 
and  would  reveal  how  each  respondent  replied  to  the  specific  question. 

Pre-testing  a  questionnaire  means  writing  out  a  tentative  list  of  questions 
and  then  interviewing  several  respondents  to  find  out  whether  the  questions 
work,  whether  any  new  ones  have  to  be  added,  and  whether  any  have  to  be 
omitted  because  of  practical  considerations.  During  this  pre-test  period,  the 
basic  outline  of  the  study  also  may  be  changed,  as  the  respondents  pose  new 
unsuspected  dimensions,  or  as  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  information  on 
certain  points  included  in  the  original  design  is  revealed. 

About  the  first  hundred  interviews  we  conducted  can  be  classified  as  pre¬ 
test  interviews.  The  questionnaire  was  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  during  this 
period  as  questions  were  re-written,  added  or  dropped.  The  final  question¬ 
naire  is  included  in  this  appendix. 

During  this  pre-testing,  we  learned  the  following: 

1.  It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  smaller  firms  than 
from  larger  ones;  the  breaking  point  in  New  York  City  seems  to 
be  about  200  employees. 

2.  A  maximum  interview  time  of  two  hours  and  an  average  of  one 
and  one-quarter  hours  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  New  York 
City. 

3.  The  information  obtainable  is  limited.  The  respondents’  inability 
to  devote  sufficient  time,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  problem  in 
question  had  frequently  received  no  previous  consideration, 
necessitated  cutting  back  on  the  areas  to  be  investigated.  Hence, 
the  following  points  of  interest  were  eliminated: 

(a)  Recruitment  sources 

(b)  General  hiring  requirements  of  the  firm  with  respect  to  age, 
sex,  and  education. 

(c)  The  wage  scale. 

(d)  Promotion  system. 

(e)  Labor  unions. 

(f)  Detailed  information  about  each  disabled  person  hired  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Regarding  this  last  point,  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  during  the  course  of  the 
interviews  with  personnel  officers,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  precise  in¬ 
formation  about  disabilities  (in  the  absence  of  referral  to  written  medical  rec¬ 
ords).  We  could  only  talk  about  “cardiacs,”  about  “orthopedics,”  “epilepsy,” 
“cerebral  palsy,”  and  people  with  “vision  problems”  in  general  terms.  To  try 
and  define  any  of  these  in  precise  medical  terms  and  to  be  able  to  differenti¬ 
ate,  for  example,  between  the  type  of  disability  represented  by  a  25  percent 
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loss  of  use  of  an  arm  as  compared  with  a  50  percent  loss,  involves  referring 
back  to  medical  records.  Since  our  respondents  either  did  not  have  or  would 
not  examine  medical  records,  we  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  obtain  precise 
information  on  disabilities. 

Collecting  the  data 

The  first  step  consisted  of  mailing  letters1  to  the  specified  firms,  in  which  we 
explained  the  purpose  of  our  survey,  and  indicated  that  we  would  call  for  an 
appointment.  Before  we  could  mail  the  letters,  we  telephoned  the  firm  to  as¬ 
certain  the  name  of  the  personnel  director  or  other  person  concerned  with 
employment  and  personnel  matters.  If  the  name  could  be  obtained,  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  personnel  director  by  name.  If  it  could  not  be  obtained, 
we  sent  it  to  the  highest  ranking  executive  or  the  personnel  department.  This 
letter,  by  virtue  of  its  letterhead,  told  of  the  auspices  under  which  the  survey 
was  being  conducted,  and  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  interview. 

Occasionally,  we  received  an  appointment  by  return  mail.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  however,  was  to  telephone  for  an  appointment.  The  telephone  calls 
were  highly  important  in  obtaining  interviews.  Generally,  several  calls  were 
required.  The  respondent,  and  not  infrequently  one  of  his  superiors,  had  to  be 
sold  on  the  idea  of  granting  an  interview.  Personal  contact  over  the  telephone 
proved  more  successful  than  written  communication. 

The  biggest  problem  was  the  matter  of  timing.  Sometimes,  several  weeks 
elapsed  between  the  time  the  initial  letter  was  sent  and  the  time  when  an  ap¬ 
pointment  could  be  arranged.  The  person  in  question  either  was  hard  to 
reach,  or  asked  that  we  call  again  at  some  other  time.  Frequently,  they  stated 
that  they  would  call  us  back,  but  generally  failed  to  do  so  before  a  consider¬ 
able  lapse  of  time.  We  therefore  had  to  be  persistent  and  call  again.  Our  re¬ 
spondents  usually  wanted  to  postpone  the  appointment  for  a  “slack  period,” 
and  compromised  by  granting  it  within  two  or  three  weeks.  Often,  however, 
we  had  to  wait  as  long  as  three  or  four  months.  Had  we  been  less  persistent 
and  our  respondents  less  willing  to  cooperate,  the  losses  would  have  been 
much  higher  than  they  actually  were. 

Another  major  difficulty  was  the  “executive  time”  problem.  To  overcome 
this  dilemma,  the  interviewer  arrived  for  the  appointment  a  half  hour  early 
in  case  the  respondent  was  willing  to  begin  sooner  than  specified.  As  indicated 
above,  the  time  per  interview  averaged  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Some  re¬ 
spondents  granted  considerably  more  than  an  hour,  but  some  granted  less 
than  a  half  hour.  When  the  interview  ran  appreciably  under  an  hour,  not 
only  was  the  number  of  questions  answered  diminished,  but  the  answers  them¬ 
selves  tended  to  be  perfunctory. 

Thus,  in  addition,  a  problem  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that  we  were  in¬ 
terviewing  top  executives  (highly  knowledgeable  and  sophisticated  persons) 
on  a  topic  to  which  they  had  previously  given  comparatively  little  thought. 
Due  to  the  limited  time  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  respondents  had  in 
the  past  not  crystallized  their  views,  it  was  necessary  that  the  interviews  be 
conducted  with  great  skill  and  tact.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  profes¬ 
sional  research  interviewers  who  were  experienced  in  handling  top  flight 
administrators. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  interviewing,  a  new  interviewer  first  Went 
along  as  an  observer  to  interviews  conducted  by  the  principal  investigator. 

1  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  presented  in  this  appendix,  following  the  text. 
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Later,  he  conducted  his  own  interviews  under  the  observation  of  the  investi¬ 
gator.  A  second  month  of  field  experience  was  required  before  he  became 
competent  enough  to  function  independently,  but  under  constant  supervision. 
Because  of  this  long  training  period,  it  is  advisable  that  the  interviewers  be 
highly  skilled  and  maintained  for  the  longest  possible  period  of  time.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  training  costs  be  distributed  over  the  largest  possible  number 
of  interviews,  and  the  cost  per  interview  reduced.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a 
considerable  turnover  in  staff.  All  told,  we  had  four  interviewers,  and,  due  to 
this,  much  of  the  principal  investigators’2  time  was  lost  in  recruiting,  training 
and  supervising  the  two  additional  investigators  employed. 

Post-collection  procedures 

During  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  responses  were  recorded  as  abbrevi¬ 
ated  notes,  and  some  comments  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  presence  of  the 
respondent.  Hence,  after  the  interview,  time  was  required  to  complete  and  re¬ 
write  certain  sections.  This  sometimes  required  more  time  than  the  actual 
interview.  For  a  time,  we  tried  to  have  each  interview  typed,  but  this  required 
more  clerical  personnel  than  we  had  available. 

The  principal  investigator  reviewed  each  interview  and,  in  those  cases  where 
the  respondent  had  discontinued  the  interview  before  all  questions  had  been 
answered,  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  missing  information  either  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  interview  or  by  telephone.  By  and  large,  such  attempts  were  not  too 
successful,  and  the  time  and  expenses  involved  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  results. 

The  next  step  in  the  research  involved  the  coding  of  the  information.  A 
copy  of  a  summary  form  is  included  in  this  appendix  to  illustrate  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  responses  were  organized  for  purposes  of  analysis.  For  those 
questions  which  were  not  dealt  with  in  terms  of  categories,  quotations  were 
transcribed.  The  reason  for  transcribing  the  quotations  was  to  provide  the 
analyst  with  all  of  the  responses  on  any  particular  topic,  for  example,  the  rea¬ 
sons  advanced  for  or  against  hiring  the  impaired  which  were  offered  spontan¬ 
eously  and  were  scattered  throughout  the  interview. 

The  material  on  the  case  summaries  was  then  transferred  to  coding  cards 
from  which  the  final  tables  were  prepared.  Since  the  number  of  cases  was 
relatively  small,  all  steps  were  handled  manually. 

2  Josephine  J.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Sociologist,  who  was  Principal  Investigator  for  the  first  year,  was 

succeeded  by  Dorly  D.  Wang,  Social  Psychologist. 
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FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  and  GUIDANCE  SERVICE 


42  EAST  41st  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  •  OR.  9-4900 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

President 
Walter  A.  Miller 

Vice-Presidents 

Richard  J.  Bernhard 
Herman  Gray 
Robert  Rau 
Beniamin  Sobol 

Secretary 
Miss  Sarah  Sussman 
Treasurer 
Frederick  Wm.  Greenfield 
_  •  _ 

Elizabeth  S.  Cohn 
Gertrude  R.  Davis 
Stanley  B.  Ecker 
Mark  Frackman 
Edwin  Freudenheim 
James  Fuld 
Bernie  Hutner 
Irving  Mariash 
Jack  Nadel 
Joseph  Oettinger 
Harry  Schapiro 
Caroline  K.  Simon 
Manuel  G.  Sydney 
Lazare  Teper 
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Executive  Director 
Roland  Baxt 

Assoc.  Exec.  Director 
Preston  David 

Asst.  Exec.  Dir. 
Irving  Barshop 


We  are  conducting  a  survey  of  employers'  experiences  v/ith  workers 
who  have  health  problems.  In  this  connection,  we  should  appreciate 
an  opportunity  for  a  member  of  our  Research  Department  to  inter¬ 
view  you,  or  the  person  who  takes  day  to  day  responsibility  for 
your  personnel  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  promote  more  realistic  vocational 
guidance  of  persons  with  some  health  problem,  by  providing  an 
up-to-date  summary  of  the  relevant  personnel  problems  from  the 
employer's  point  of  view. 

We  shall  hold  the  information  that  you  give  us  strictly  confidential. 
The  report  will  be  a  statistical  summary  of  our  data;  no  company 
will  be  referred  to  by  name. 

We  are  a  non-profit  agency,  which  has  served  the  metropolitan  area 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  survey  is  supported  by  a  research 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
under  Public  Law  565,  83rd  Congress. 

We  shall  call  your  office  within  the  next  few  days  to  ask  for  an 
appointment  at  your  convenience. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
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Treasurer 
Frederick  Wm.  Greenfield 
_  •  _ 

Elizabeth  S.  Cohn 
Gertrude  R.  Davis 
Stanley  B.  Ecker 
Mark  Frackman 
Edwin  Freudenheim 
James  Fuld 
Bernie  Hutner 
Irving  Mariash 
Jack  Nadel 
Joseph  Oettinger 
Harry  Schapiro 
Caroline  K.  Simon 
Manuel  G.  Sydney 
Lazare  Teper 

_  •  _ 

Executive  Director 
Roland  Baxt 

Assoc.  Exec.  Director 
Preston  David 

Asst.  Exec.  Dir. 
Irving  Barshop 


Sincerely  yours 


ROLAND  BAXT 
Executive  Director 


RB:as 
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FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  AND  GUIDANCE  SERVICE 
42  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Ind 


Est. 

R# 


REVISED  SCHEDULE  FOR  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORS* 


NOTE  HERE  ANY  SPECIAL  PROB¬ 
LEMS,  R’S  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

(Put  urgent  ones  in  red) 


Date  of  Interview: . 

Duration,  excluding  interruptions: . mins. 

R’s  title: . 

Disposition: 

Full  interview  completed  | 

Short  form  completed 
Temporarily  incomplete  | 

Broken  off  Q 

R  promised  to  send: . 

Follow  up,  if  not  rec’d,  on . 

Received  | 

Other  R’s  to  be  interv’d  at  this  est.: . 

Face  sheets  made  out  | 

No  others  | 

R  requested  copy  of  survey  report  | 

Schedule  edited  for: 

□  Validity  (PUT  “??”  IN  RIGHT  MARGIN 
IF  YOU  DOUBT  VALIDITY) 

|  Intelligibility  to  other  readers  if  telegraph 
style  used 
]  Legibility 

|  Edited  and  cross  referenced 
Interviewer: . 


Coded  by  (i) 

(ii) 


Read  by 


*  Question  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  corresponding  questions  on  the  earlier 
schedule  dated  5/10/56  which  was  replaced  by  this  schedule. 
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1.  Would  you  like  to  ask  me  anything  before  we  begin? 


2.  Does  the  company  have  any  employees  who  work  outside 

the  5  boroughs  of  New  York  City? .  No  Q 

Yes  []:  This  survey  is  limited  to  the  five  boroughs.  So  my 
questions  refer  only  to  your  employees  who  work  in 
the  city. 


3.  Are  all  your  (N.Y.C.)  employees  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  SIC  code: 

( *  . )  industry?  Yes  Q 


No  This  company  is  in  our  sample  of  the 

(industry);  so  my  questions  refer  only  to  your 
(*industry)  employees  (who  work  in  the  city). 

(RECORD  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS) 


4.  Approximately  how  many  persons,  including  any  part  time  and  any 
temporary  employees,  did  you  have  on  your  payrolls  (here  in  the 
city)  in  the  middle  of .  1957? . 


5.  Do  you  have  your  own  medical  department  (here  in  N.Y.C.)? .  No  Q 

Yes  Q:  Do  you  have  a  staff  physician? 
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A.  Cardiacs?  No  exp.  | 

B.  Orthopedics?  No  exp.  | 

C.  Epileptics?  No  exp.  | 


6.(7)  We  are  interested  in  your  experience  with  employees 
with  certain  medical  problems  or  physical  impairments 
that  limit  the  kinds  of  work  they  can  do.  For  instance, 
could  you  give  me  some  examples  of  your  experience 
with: 

D.  Cerebral  palsy?  No  exp.  [ 

E.  Vision  so  bad  that  the  employee  can  only 
read  large  headlines?  No  exp.  | 


IF  R  NOT  YET  INTERESTED,  ASK  ABOUT: 


F.  Bad  backs?  No  exp.  Q 

G.  Diabetes?  No  exp.  Q 

H.  Deaf  or  deaf  mutes?  No  exp.  [ 


DISABILITY 

SEX 

AGE 

TYPE  OF  JOB 

7.(8)  How  has  (he/she)  worked  out? 
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6.(7)  DISABILITY 

SEX 

AGE 

TYPE  OF  JOB 

7.(8)  How  has  (he/she)  worked  out? 
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7.(8)  IF  R  HINTS  AT  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  WITHOUT  STATING  THEM  FRANKLY, 
PROBE  TO  SHOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  FACTS,  GOOD  OR  BAD. 
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8.(9)  When  employees  develop  medical  or  physical  impair¬ 

ments,  and  can  no  longer  do  their  regular  work  ade¬ 
quately,  does  the  problem  come  to  your  personal  atten¬ 
tion?  . 


Yes  Q 
No  □ 


9.(10)  Would  you  give  me  some  examples  of  jobs  you  have  found  for  employees  who  were  no 
longer  physically  able  to  do  their  regular  work? 


10.(11) 


(IF  ANT  EXAMPL1 
able  to  do  their  ree 
suitable  jobs,  is  it  di 
Yes  Q:  Is  it  always 

ks  GIVEN)  When  employees  are  no  longer  physically 

ular  work,*and  you  want  to  transfer  them  to  more 

Inap  | 1 

No  □ 

Always  |  | 

Usually  Q] 

Occas’y  Q 

tticult  to  nna  me  ngm  juu . 

difficult,  or  usually,  or  only  occasionally  difficult? 

• 

11.(12) 


In  the  last  year  approximately  how  often  has  the  problem  come  up  (here 

in  NYC)  of  finding  suitable  work  for  employees  who  are  no  longer 
physically  able  to  do  their  regular  work? . 

(IF  DK,  PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE) 


.  .times 


per 
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12.(14)  Does  the  company  contribute  to  any  union  health 
benefits? . 


Yes  [ 
no  □ 


13.(15)  Aside  from  benefits  provided  by  law  (and  aside  from  union 
benefits)  does  the  company  grant  sick  leave  with  pay  to  any 
non-supervisory  employees? . 


No  □ 


Yes  Q:  A.  Are  the  majority  of  your  non-supervisory  employees 
eligible  for  paid  sick  leave? 


Majority  Q;  Minority  [ 


B.  Is  your  sick  leave  plan  formal  or  discret’ry? 

Formal  Q;  Discretionary  Q 


14.( — )  Aside  from  benefits  provided  by  law  (and  aside  from  union 
benefits)  does  the  company  contribute  to  any  health  insurance 
for  non-supervisory  employees? .  No  Q 


Blue  Cross  or  hospitalization  | 
Blue  Shield  or  surgical  | 

Major  medical  insurance  | 
Any  other  medical  insurance  | 


15.(16) 


Aside  from  benefits  provided  by  law,  is  there  any  provision 
here  for  non-supervisory  employees  who  become  totally  dis¬ 
abled  before  retirement  age? . 


No 


Yes  Q  EXPLAIN 
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16.(17)  (IF  NECESSARY:)  Are  the  majority  of  your  non-su- 
pervisory  employees  (in  N.Y.C.)  union  represented? 

No  Union 

Majority  QJ 

Minority  Q 

17.(18)  (IF  ANY  UNION)  Have  union  seniority  rules  ever  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  you  to  give  a  lighter  job  to  an  employee  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  some  health  problem? . 

Inap  Q 

No  □ 

Yes  Q:  Would  you  give  me  an  example?  (CHECK  THAT 
R  STANDS) 

18.(19)  (IF  ANY  UNION:)  Has  the  union  ever  urged  you  to  find  some 
lighter  job  for  an  employee  who  had  developed  a  health 

problem?  . 

Yes  Q:  Would  you  give  me  an  example?  (CHECK  THAT 
R  STANDS) 

Inap  [ 

No  □ 

1.7.57. 
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19.(20)  Do  you  interview  (all/any)  applicants  for  non-super- 

visory  jobs  yourself? .  All  | 

Some  but  not  all  Q:  Which  ones  do  you  interview?  None  \J] 


20.(21)  Who  has  the  final  say  on  which  applicant  is  hired  for  a  non- supervisory  job? 

(IF  NECESSARY,  ASK  ABOUT  PLANT,  OFFICE,  ETC.) 

Decentralized  Q:  EXPLAIN  Pers’l  Dept . Q 

Owner/ mgr. .  .  ,|  | 
Union  .  .  . □ 


21.(22)  The  company  hires  males  for  a  number  of  different  jobs.  In  the  last 
12  months  for  what  job  has  it  hired: 


the  largest  and  2nd 
largest  no.  of  males? 

22.(23)  SEE 
BELOW 

the  largest  and  2nd 
largest  no.  of  females? 

22.(23)  SEE 
BELOW 

A.  Largest  no.  of  males? 

s . 

per . 

C.  (D)  Largest  no.  of 
females? 

$ . 

per . 

B.  2nd  largest  no.  of 
males? 

$ . 

per . 

D.  (E)  2nd  largest  no. 
of  females? 

$ . 

per . 

22.(23)  What  do  you  pay  now  as  a  minimum  starting  wage  for  inexperienced . 

(ASK  ABOUT  THE  4  JOBS  LISTED  ABOVE) 
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23.(24)  In  the  last  year,  have  you  either  expanded  or  contracted  your 
force  (here  in  NYC) . 


No  change 
□ 


Expanded  \f]:  A.  By  how  much? . B.  By  what  % 

Contracted  Q:  C.  By  how  much? . D.  By  what  % 


24.(25)  Approximately  how  many  people  (including  expansion)  has  the  com¬ 
pany  hired  (to  work  here  in  the  city)  in  the  last  year?  (IF  DK,  PROBE 
FOR  ESTIMATE) . 

A.  Does  that  include  any  part  time  employees  you  have  hired? 

Have  none  Q  Yes  Q  No  Q  IF  NOT,  ASK  #  HIRED 

B.  Does  that  include  any  temporary  or  seasonal  employees? 

Have  none  Q  Yes  □;  No  Q  IF  NOT,  ASK  #  HIRED 

C.  Does  that  include  those  who  only  stayed  a  few  days? 

Have  none  Q  Yes  Q  No  Q  IF  NOT,  ASK  #  HIRED 

D.  Have  you  included  any  rehires  or  reinstatements? 

Have  none  Q  No  Q  Yes  \J:  IF  SO,  ASK  #  INCLUDED 


+ 


+ 


+ 


25.(26)  Before  applicants  are  hired,  do  you  require  them  to  take  pre- employment 
physical  examinations? 


All  Q:  Do  people  hired  on  a  temporary  basis  take  pre-employment  physicals? 

Yes  No  [f\ 


Some  Q:  (A)  Which  categories  of  applicants  take  pre-employment  physicals? 


(B)  Did  the  majority  of  the  non-supervisory  employees  hired  in  the  last 
12  months  take  pre-employment  physicals? 


Majority  \f);  Minority  [ 


None  Q: 


While  they  are  on  probation,  do  you  ever  require  new  employees  to  take 
physical  examinations? 


Yes  Q;  No  [ 


IF  NO  P.E.P.’S,  SKIP  NEXT  PAGE 
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IF  NO  PEP’S,  SKIP  THIS  PAGE  .  .  .  Page  inap.  □ 


10. 


26. ( — )  Could  you  tell  me  when  the  company  introduced 
pre-employment  physicals? . 

19. . . . 

DK  □ 

....  yrs.  ago 

27.(28)  Does  Personnel  let  the  medical  examiner  know  what  specific  job 
an  applicant  is  being  considered  for? . 

Sometimes  \jj\:  EXPLAIN 

Yes  □ 

No  □ 

28.(27)  In  reporting  on  pre-employment  examinations,  how  much 
medical  information  does  the  doctor  send  you? 

Routinely  sends  complete  med. 

record 

Routinely  sends  summary  in  lay  lang. 
No  med.  information,  just  rating 


29.(27)  (ASK  SUBQUESTION  EVEN  IF  MAIN  QUESTION  AL¬ 
READY  COVERED :) 

Does  the  medical  examiner  make  an  overall  evaluation  of  an 
applicant’s  fitness  for  work? . 

Yes  \jj\:  In  rating  applicants,  what  (other)  categories  does 
the  medical  examiner  use? 


No  □ 


Accept  without  qualification  ( 
Accept  but  has  minor  defect  [ 


Accept  with  restriction  on: 
physical  activity  [ 
type  of  work  [ 


Accept  IF  some  cond.  corrected  [ 


Accept  for  specific  job  [ 
Reject  □ 


30.(29)  In  the  last  12  months,  has  the  medical  examiner  rated  any  ap¬ 
plicant  acceptable  but  only  for  limited  type  of  work? . 


No  □ 


Yes  \jj\:  Would  you  give  me  some  examples?  (RECORD 
ANY  HIRED  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR  ON  THE 
NEXT  PAGE.) 
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31.(30)  In  the  last  12  months,  has  the  company  knowingly 

hired  any  (other): - 

A.  Cardiacs?  No  Q  IF  ANT,  RECORD  EACH 

B.  Orthopedics?  No  Q  CASE  BELOW 

C.  Epileptics?  No  Q 

D.  C.P.  (spastics)?  No  Q 

E.  Blind  or  industrially  blind?  No  |  | 


DISABILITY 


SEX 


JOB  FOR 
WHICH  HIRED 


How  did  you  happen 


to  hire  (him/her)? 


31.A( — )  How  many  years  have  you  been  associated  with  the  company? 


.  .yrs. 
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32.(31)  In  the  last  5  years,  has  there  been  any  change  (here 
in  NYC)  in  your  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees?  (IF  SO,  EXPLAIN  BELOW.) 

No  Q:  Has  there  been  any  discussion  of  your  policy 
on  physical  standards  for  new  employees  in 
the  last  5  years?  (IF  SO,  EXPLAIN  BELOW) 

No.  disc’n  Q 

33.(32)  On  the  whole,  has  it  become  harder  or  easier  in  the  last  5  years 
for  someone  with  a  physical  impairment  to  get  a  job  here?.  .  . 

Harder  □ :  EXPLA  IN  BEL  0  W  Easier  □ :  EX  PL  A  IN  BEL  0  W 

No  change  | 

34. ( — )  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  last  5  years  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  procedure  for  evaluating  applicants’  health? . 

Yes  Q  EXPLAIN  BELOW 

No  change  | 

ANY  CHANGES  OR  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CHANGES 

35. ( — )  (IF  CHANGES  ARE  MENTIONED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

IN  ANSWER  TO  34,  ASK 33  AGAIN) 

Harder  Q;  No  change  Q;  Easier  [ 

Inap  □ 
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36.1(33.1)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  ex¬ 
clude  applicants  who  are 
known  to  have  a  cardiac  condi¬ 
tion?  . 

Yes,  exclude  [ 

No,  would  hire  if.  .  .  Q 

No,  have  hired  some  □ 

36.2(33.5)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  exclude  applicants  with 
orthopedic  conditions  such  as  amputations  or  very  re- 
stricted  use  of  upper  or  lower  limbs? . 

Yes,  exclude  Q 

No,  would  hire  if.  .  .  Q 

No,  have  hired  some  □ 

36.3(33.2)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  exclude  applicants  known 

tr»  Y\c\\r(*  philpfa . 

Yes,  exclude  Q 

No,  would  hire  if.  .  .  Q 

No,  have  hired  some  Q 

36.4(33.3)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  exclude  applicants  with 

rprphrnl  . 

Yes,  exclude  Q 

No,  would  hire  if .  .  .  Q 

No,  have  hired  some  Q 

36.5(33.4)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  exclude  applicants  who 

Yes,  exclude  [ 

No,  would  hire  if .  .  .  Q 

No,  have  hired  some  Q 

37.(34)  Do  you  have  a  written  policy  statement  on  physical  stand- 

ards  for  new  employees? . 

Yes  |"T  ASK  FOR  COPT  . 

No  □ 

Obtained  Q 

Refused  Q 

Promised  Q  FOLLOW  UP  WHEN? 
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38.(35)  Who  really  sets  policy  here  on  physical  standards  for 
new  employees? . 

M.D.  □ 

R.  □ 

39. ( — )  (IF  M.D.  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  PRECEDING  ANSWER:) 

Does  the  physician  play  any  role  (at  all)  in  setting  policy? .... 

Inap  Q 

No  □ 

Yes  □ 

40. (36. A)  (IF  ANT  TAKE  PEP’S:)  Do  you  feel  that  the  cost  of  giving 
pre-employment  physical  examinations  is  a  good  investment 
from  the  company’s  point  of  view? . 

Inap  [ 

No  n 

Yes  Q  WHY? 

41.(36.B)  (IF  ANT  DO  NOT  TAKE  PEPS:)  Do  you  feel  any  need  for 
pre-employment  physical  examinations  (for  other  categories  of 
employees?) . 

Inap 

No  □ 

Yes  Q  WHY? 
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42.(36.C)  Here’s  the  key  question,  where  you  can  help  me 
the  most.  What  cost  factors  keep  you  from  hiring 
a  few  (other)  qualified  people  with  some  medical 
problem  or  physical  impairment? 
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43.(37)  I  have  here  a  list  of  4  reasons  that  some  employers  have  given 
for  maintaining  strict  physical  standards  for  new  employees. 
Let  me  ask  you  if  they  apply  here. 


Strict  physical  standards  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  sometimes  maintained: 

Does  that 
apply  here? 

*IF  APPLICABLE:  Has 
(it)  influenced  your  hir¬ 
ing  at  all? 

(1)  In  the  hope  of  minimizing  the  cost  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Applies  * 

Inap  □ 

Has  influ’d  |  | 

Has  not  [ 

(2)  In  the  hope  of  minimizing  the  cost  of 
company-financed  disability  benefits, 

Applies  * 

Has  influ’d  Q 

that  supplement  benefits  provided  by 
law. 

Inap  Q 

Has  not  | 

(3)  Some  companies  have  only  a  few  jobs 
that  are  suitable  for  physically  im- 

Applies  * 

Has  influ’d  Q 

paired  employees  and  have  to  reserve 
these  jobs  for  employees  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  impairments  after  a  number 
of  years  of  service. 

Inap 

Has  not  [ 

(4)  At  some  companies  new  employees 
must  be  versatile  enough  to  do  several 

Applies  [*] 

Has  influ’d  Q 

different  jobs. 

Inap 

Has  not  [ 
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44.(38)  (IF  W.C.  GIVEN  AS  A  REASON:)  What  changes  in  the  Inap  □ 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  would  enable  you  to 

hire  a  greater  number  of  physically  impaired  workers?  None  Q 


45.(39)  (IF  NON-STATUTORT,  CO-FINANCED  DISABILITY  BENE-  Inap  □ 

FITS  ARE  A  REASON:)  If  new  employees  with  some  physical 
disability  could  waive  their  claim  to  non- statutory,  company- 
financed  disability  benefits,  would  you  hire  a  greater  number 
of  physically  impaired  workers,  or  would  there  still  be 
difficulties? . 


Would  definitely  hire  more  [ 
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46.(40)  (IF  VERSATILITY  IS  A  REASON:)  I  think  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  need  for  versatile  people . 

Do  you  have  some  entry  jobs  that  do  not  require  ver¬ 
satile  people? . 


47.(41)  (IF  APPEARANCE  OR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  GIVEN  AS  A 
REASON  AT  ANY  POINT:)  How  much  evidence  do  you  have 
that  the  public  does  not  like  to  deal  with  employees  who  have 
a  visible  physical  impairment? . 


Inap  □ 

No  □ 


Inap  □ 
None  ( 
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48.(42)  Do  you  feel  that  a  company  like  this  has  anything  at 
all  to  gain  by  employing  physically  impaired  workers, 
always  providing  of  course  that  they  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  do  some  jobs?  (DON’T  PROBE ) . 


No  □ 

Duty  etc.  Q 


49.(43)  I  have  here  a  list  of  4  reasons  that  some  employers  have  given 
for  hiring  qualified  persons  with  a  physical  impairment:  First, 
the  Second  Injury  Fund — Are  you  familiar  with  it? . 

Familiar  Q:  (A)  has  your  insurance  carrier  ever  been 
reimbursed  from  the  2nd  Injury  Fund? 

Yes  □;  No  Q  DK  □ 


Not  fam’r  [ 


(B)  Has  the  S.I.F.  influenced  your  hiring 
at  all? . 


Influ’d  Q 
No  infl.  Q 
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49.(43)  CONTD. 

(2)  Because  physically  impaired  employees  tend  to 
be  more  conscientious.  Are  you  inclined  to  agree 
with  that,  or  to  disagree,  or  do  you  feel  that  you 
can’t  generalize  about  the  physically  impaired? . 


Agrees  and  (presumably)  has  thought  of  it  Q: 
Has  (it)  influenced  your  hiring  at  all? . 


Disagree  [ 


Can’t  gen’ze  | 

New  idea,  but 
can  believe  [ 

Influ’d  □ 

No  influ.  Q 


(3)  In  particular,  because  physically  impaired  employees  are  less  likely 
to  abuse  sick  leave.  Are  you  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  or  to  dis¬ 
agree,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  can’t  generalize? . 


Agree  s  and  (presumably)  has  thought  of  it  Q: 
Has  (it)  influenced  your  hiring  at  all? . 


Disagree  | 


Can’t  gen’ze  Q 

New  idea  but 
can  believe  | 


Influ’d.  Q 
No  influ.  Q 


(4)  Finally,  some  employers  say  that  physically  impaired  employees  are 
less  likely  to  quit.  Are  you  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  or  to  dis¬ 
agree,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  can’t  generalize? . 


Agrees  and  (presumably)  has  thought  of  it  |  |: 
Has  (it)  influenced  your  hiring  at  all? . 


Disagree  Q 

Can’t  gen’ze  | 

New  idea,  but 
can  believe  | 

Influ’d  Qj 
No  influ.  Q 
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Date  of  interv 


PERSONNEL  CASE  SUMMARY  FORM 


Ind.  .  .  . 


Est.  .  .  . 

Reasons  PRO  Reasons  AGAINST  Occ.  Forms  PP — Cost  Factors 

pj — Changes  in  physical  standards  PQ— Suggested  Changes  of  WC 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

j 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q. 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Ques.  # 

3.  Type  of  est._ _ R’s  position 

4.  No.  of  employees,  inch  part  time  and  temporary  Z_ 


(check  only  if) 


5. 

Do  you  have  your  own  medical  department? 

YES 

NO 

NA 

(NO  furth.  info.) 

WITH  staff-phys. 

YES 

NO 

NA 

full  t.  part  t. 

WITH  outs.  phys. 

YES 

NO 

NA 

WITH  nurse  only 

YES 

NO 

NA 

UNION  NO  UNION  (Check  from  information  below) 


12.(14) 


13.(15) 


15.(16) 


Does  the  company  contribute  to  union  health  benefits? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

(16.(17)  Ee’s  union  represented?  MAJORITY  MINORITY  Abt. 

(  , 

(17.(18)  Sr’y  rules  make  it  difficult? 

( 

(18.(19)  Union  ever  urge  y ou? 

HALF 

DK 

NA 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

Sick  leave  with  pay?  YES  NO  DK  NA  MAJORITY 

MINORITY 

DK 

NA 

FORMAL 

DISCRET’L 

DK 

NA 

Provision  f.  tot’ly  disabled  bef.  retirement? 


YES  NO  DK  NA 


Filled  out  by 


date 


See  back  of  pp. 


Checked  by 


,  date 
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19. (20)  Interviews  applicants:  R#  12  3  ALL  SOME  NONE  NA 

20.  (21)  Final  say  on  hiring?  CENTRALIZED  R  PERS’L  MGM’T  UNION  DK  NA 

DECENTRALIZED . #  of . DK  NA 

23. (24)  Expanded  or  contracted  force  in  the  last  year?  EXPAND  BY  WHAT  # . 

CONTRACTED  BY  WHAT  # . 

%  of  total .  under  50  50-99  NO  CHANGE  DK  NA 

24. (25)  Total  #  hired  last  year,  incl.  part  time  and  temp.  /  /  DK  NA  RF 

6.(7)  Experience  with: 


Cardiacs 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

Orthop. 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

Epilept. 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

CP 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

Ind.  Blind. 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

PEP’S  MAJORITY  PEP’S  MINORITY  NO  PEP’S  (Check  from  inform,  below) 

25.(26)  Pre- employment  physicals: 


All .  Inch  temp?  YES  NO  DK  NA 

Some . MAJORITY  MINORITY 

None  DK  NA 


DURING  probation  NOT  DURING  probation 

26.  ( — )  Pre-employment  physicals  since? 

yrs .  19 .  over  5  5  under  5  DK  NA 

27. (28)  Does  Pers’l  let  MD  know  the  specific  job? 

YES  NO  SOMETIMES  DK  NA 
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28.(27)  Does  Pers’l  get  medical  information? 


NONE  ALWAYS 

SOMETIMES 

NO  RATING  ONLY  RATING 

BOTH 

DK 

NA 

29.(27)  Does  MD  make  overall  evaluation? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

30.(29)  Did  MD  accept  but  only  for  specific  job? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

31  f30"i  Total  #  /  /of  disabled  knowingly  hired  last  year? 

. cardiacs 

.  .  epil. 

. CP 

.  IB 

. Orthop. 

DK 

NA 

31A( — )  How  many  years  associated  with  company ? 


yrs. 


MORE  THAN  5 


5  LESS  THAN  5 


NA 


32.(31)  Change  in  physical  standards  for  new  employees  in  last  5  years? 

SOME . FORM  PJ  NONE  DISCUSSION  NO  DISCUSSION 

DK  NA  DK  NA 


(33.(32) 

(35.( — )  On  the  whole  has  it  become: 

HARDER  EASIER 


36.(33)  Do  you  as  a  matter  of  policy  exclude? 


1. 

Cardiacs 

YES 

NO 

2. 

Ortho’s 

YES 

NO 

3. 

Epilepsy 

YES 

NO 

4. 

Cer.  Patsy 

YES 

NO 

5. 

Ind.  Blind 

YES 

NO 

NO  CHANGE  DK  NA 


WOULD  hire  IF 

DK 

NA 

WOULD  hire  IF 

DK 

NA 

WOULD  hire  IF 

DK 

NA 

WOULD  hire  IF 

DK 

NA 

WOULD  hire  IF 

DK 

NA 

37.(34)  Written  policy  statement  on  physical  standards  for  new  employees? 


DK  NA 


Received 


YES 


NO 
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MD  PARTICIP’G  MD  NOT  PARTICIP’G  (Check  from  information  below)  NA 


38.(35)  (  Who  sets  policy  on  physical  standards? 

( 

(  MD 

( 


HAVE  NO  POLICY 


49.(43)  Second  Injury  Fund 

(i) 

B)  Hiring: 


Conscientious 

(2) 

v  '  AGREES 


Sick  leave 

(3) 

AGREES 


Less  quitting 

(4) 

AGREES 


R  PERS’L 

MGM’T 

DK 

NA 

in  setting  policy? 

YES 

NO 

DK 

NA 

FAMILIAR 

UNFAM’R 

DK 

NA 

APPLIC. 

INAP. 

DK 

NA 

INFL. 

NOT  INFL. 

DK 

NA 

DISAGREES 

CAN’T  GEN’ZE 

LIKELY 

NA 

INFL. 

NOT  INFL. 

DK 

NA 

DISAGREES 

CAN’T  GEN’ZE 

LIKELY 

NA 

INFL. 

NOT  INFL. 

DK 

NA 

DISAGREES 

CAN’T  GEN’ZE 

LIKELY 

NA 

INFL. 

NOT  INFL. 

DK 

NA 

Any  mention  of  tight  labor  market  during  interview: 

TIGHT  LABOR  MARKET  Mentioned 


Not  mentioned 


42.(36C)  What  cost  factors  keep  you  hiring  more  qualif.  people  with  med.  probl.? 

ANSWERED  FORM  PP  DK 


NA 
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43.1(37.1)  Workmen’s  Comp. 

INAP 

APPLIC 

NA 

No  infl. 

HAS  influ’d 

DK 

NA 

43.2(37.2)  Non-stat.  benefits 

INAP 

APPLIC 

NA 

No  infl. 

HAS  influ’d 

DK 

NA 

43.3(37.3)  Save  job  f.  own 

INAP 

APPLIC 

NA 

No  infl. 

HAS  influ’d 

DK 

NA 

43.4(37.4)  Versatility 

INAP 

APPLIC 

NA 

No  infl. 

HAS  influ’d 

DK 

NA 

44.(38)  What  changes  in  WC  Law  would  enable  you  to  hire  more  imp.  workers? 

* 

SOME  NONE  INAP  Specify  suggested  changes  on  FORM  PQ, 
DK  NA 

48.(42)  Does  a  company  like  this  have  anything  to  gain  by  employ’ g  phys.  impaired? 

YES  NO  DUTY  DK  NA 


49.  (43)  see  Sheet  4. 


(*FORM  PQdoes  not  appear  in  this  appendix.) 
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Form 

Table  III,  9 


Sheet 


Ind 


Reasons  PRO  and  AGAINST  hiring  disabled 

Coding  instructions:  (a)  Mark  reasons  pro  and  con  separately. 

(b)  Encircle  items  listed  and  add  new  ones,  if  any. 


Est. 

R# 


REASONS  AGAINST 

P# 

or 

Quest.  # 

REASONS  AGAINST 

P# 

or 

Quest.  # 

Money  costs 

Unable  to  work  properly 

Absenteeism 

Public  Relations 

Co-workers 

REASONS  PRO 

P# 

or 

Quest.  # 

REASONS  PRO 

P# 

or 

Quest.  # 
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OCCUPATIONAL  FORM  FOR  TABLE  II 


t> 

<D 

o 


a 


<u 


<u 

XI 


p 

o 

X 

OS 


as 

Vi 


aS 

X 


<;Afi.reininjOA  ;pq 

tP^A 

dP3JP3'tf 

dP^a 

(e) 


^paAojdui^ 
Apuasajj  (g) 


puauuiBduij 
qpM  P9jtH  (j) 


<u 

bA 

< 


X 

V 

m 


G  £  O' 

4)  . 

£  '~6  ^ 

'3rl“ 

a,U  1-1 

S  x 


(h 

<D 

X 


C/2  *-■ 

O 


Oq 

rVl 


O 


e^so 


T3 

C 


C 

o 


C/2 

w 


o! 


<u 

u 

X 

in 


as 

o 

p 

o 

o 

o 


c 

o 


o 

c/2 

<u 

Q 


- 
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Sheet 


Form  PP 


COST  FACTOR  Question  42(36C) 


What  cost  factors  keep  you  from  hiring  a  few  (other)  qualified  people 
with  some  medical  problem  or  physical  impairment? 


Ind 


Est . 

R# . 


Coding  instructions:  Encircle  the  COST  FACTORS 
mentioned  and  enumerate  any  encircle  new  ones,  if  any. 


Cost  is  not  the  factor 


Benefits  (specify): 


Turnover 


Absenteeism 


Training 


WComp. 


Unemployment  insurance 
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Reprint  of  Article  by  Dr.  Irvin  Klein, 
on  the  Second  Injury  Law 
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■ 

APPENDIX  3 


EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE  CARDIAC* 


Irvin  Klein,  M.D.,  New  York  City 

(From  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Work  Classification  Unit,  Cardiac  Clinic,  Bellevue  Hospital) 

Rehabilitation  has  assumed  its  proper  place  in  medical  care  in  the  past 
decade.  As  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  diseases  of  the  heart  due  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  life  span,  rehabilitation  now  plays  an  essential  part  in 
the  care  of  the  cardiac.  Although  many  cases  are  “cured”  clinically,  the  fear 
of  heart  disease  is  so  deeply  ingrained  that  even  these  patients  hesitate  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work.  Some  may  engage  in  lighter  work  at  which  their  particular 
skills  are  not  required.  Most  do  very  little.  Idleness  adds  a  mountain  of  intro¬ 
spective  fears,  which  further  delay  their  recovery  and  impair  their  usefulness. 

It  is  for  these  patients  that  vocational  rehabilitation  is  essential.  It  is  these 
individuals  whom  employers  are  urged  to  hire  under  the  relative  protection 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law.  It  is  for  these  per¬ 
sons  that  many  suitable  jobs  can  be  found  in  industry. 

No  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  enabling  persons  affected  by  heart 
disease  to  obtain  adequate  employment  or  of  encouraging  industry  to  employ 
them  at  work  suited  to  their  physical  capabilities.  It  is  most  important  that 
all  whom  the  problem  affects — the  partially  disabled  worker,  the  employer, 
the  physician — be  cognizant  of  it  and  seek  its  solution. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  rehabilitation  should  be  clearly  stated.  How 
it  can  be  accomplished,  what  facilities  are  now  available  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  what  additional  facilities  are  needed  should  be  made  publicly 
known. 

The  mental,  social,  and  educational  background  of  each  cardiac  patient 
must  be  considered,  as  well  as  his  home  environment  and  the  work  done 
prior  to  his  illness.  Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  younger  people  who 
have  had  no  work  experience  because  of  their  illness.  Adequate  advice,  based 
on  a  technical  knowledge  of  job  requirements  and  on  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  patient’s  eventual  working  capacity,  must  be  offered  early  enough  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  basic  vocational  training  may  be  channeled  in  the  right 
direction.  Retraining  later  is  much  more  difficult  and  often  proves  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  the  patient.  In  many  cases,  a  judicious  approach  at  the 
outset  may  yield  a  satisfactory  solution  which  may  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  patient’s  working  life.  However,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  understand 
the  entire  plan  at  its  inception,  so  that  he  will  fully  accept  the  program  sug¬ 
gested  and  wholeheartedly  cooperate  in  its  fulfillment. 

Frequently,  in  selected  cases,  psychologic  testing  may  give  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  individual’s  personality  and  present  aptitudes.  With  the 
help  of  this  information  and  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  effective  med¬ 
ical  factors,  the  physician  is  often  able  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  prognosis 
and  to  offer  more  suitable  vocational  advice. 

*  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine ,  from  the  issue  July  15,  1956. 
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Industry  should  be  encouraged  to  hire  partially  disabled  workers.  It  has  a 
right  to  look  to  government,  labor,  personnel  experts,  and  physicians  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  guidance  in  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  cardiac.  Since  in 
the  final  analysis  industry  is  accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  employment 
of  the  partially  disabled,  it  should  receive  the  unstinted  aid  of  those  who  are 
trained  to  give  it. 

The  cardiac,  having  been  readied  for  a  selected  position,  must  be  “sold”  to 
industry  as  an  acceptable  and  useful  individual.  Failing  in  this,  all  efforts  and 
plans  for  the  employment  of  the  partially  disabled  will  be  wasted  and  the 
effect  on  the  handicapped  and  society  devastating. 

Government  makes  its  contribution,  too.  Laws  have  been  enacted  which 
give  relative  protection  to  employers  who  engage  known  cardiacs,  without 
diminishing  the  protection  afforded  the  employe  or  lessening  the  incentive  of 
the  employer  to  seek  new  methods  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases,  ffitherto,  employers  have  considered  it  dangerous  to  hire 
cardiacs,  at  least  from  the  compensation  point  of  view.  The  Second  Injury 
Law  has  reduced  the  employer’s  responsibility  for  compensation  in  some  in¬ 
stances  when  permanently  partially  disabled  workers  are  again  injured  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

A  clear  understanding  of  this  significant  financial  inducement  to  industry 
to  engage  partially  disabled  workers  is  important.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  acquaint  both  workers  and  potential  employers  with  the  Second  Injury 
Law.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  protection  which  the  law  affords, 
employers  may  manifest  greater  willingness  to  hire  partially  disabled  exper¬ 
ienced  workers  and  thus  reduce  costly  labor  turnover.  The  large  industries 
employ  experienced  lay  personnel  and  specially  trained  physicians  who  can 
make  accurate  job  analyses  and  suggest  proper  placement  of  disabled  workers. 
Their  work  reports  are  good.  They  are  apparently  eager  to  do  as  well  as 
healthy  employes.  Within  their  scope,  their  work  is  often  even  better  than 
that  of  their  associates.  Their  time  record  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  their 
healthy  coworkers. 

Labor,  whose  interest  is  obviously  to  procure  as  many  jobs  for  as  many 
workingmen  at  as  high  a  salary  as  is  possible,  should  recognize  the  problems 
which  confront  the  disabled  worker  and  cooperate  in  his  re-education  and  re¬ 
employment.  The  sheltered  workshop,  as  an  example,  must  be  permitted  to 
operate  under  conditions  less  stringent  than  those  controlling  regular  em¬ 
ployes  and  at  salaries  smaller  than  those  paid  for  similar  work  in  regular 
industry.  The  work  of  such  special  groups,  which  have  heretofore  been  con¬ 
sidered  unemployable,  is  not  only  beneficial  to  those  so  employed  but  is  also 
a  boon  to  society. 

The  Second  Injury  Law  was  enacted  in  1945.  It  superseded  a  1944  law 
which,  because  of  its  complex  requirements,  was  difficult  to  administer  and 
a  still  earlier  1916  law  which  was  of  limited  scope.  In  clear  and  unambiguous 
language,  the  Legislature  stated  the  purposes  of  the  law: 

“First:  That  every  person  in  this  State  who  works  for  a  living  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  maintain  his  independence  and 
self-respect  through  self-support,  even  after  he  has  been  physically  handi¬ 
capped  by  injury  or  disease. 

“Second:  That  any  plan  which  will  reasonably,  equitably  and  prac¬ 
tically  operate  to  break  down  hindrances  and  remove  obstacles  to  the 
employment  of  partially  disabled  persons  honorably  discharged  from  our 
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armed  forces  or  any  other  physically  handicapped  persons  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  State  and  its  people  and  is  of  concern  to  this  Legislature. 

“Third:  That  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  this  Legislature  that 
the  system  embodied  in  this  subdivision,  which  makes  a  logical  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  liability  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
La  w  which  an  employer  must  assume  in  hiring  employes,  constitutes  a 
practical  and  reasonable  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  for  the 
employment  of  physically  handicapped  persons.” 

Under  the  Second  Injury  Law,  the  employer  of  a  permanently  partially 
disabled  workman  has  only  a  limited  direct  financial  responsibility  if  the 
handicapped  worker  should  be  further  injured  or  disabled.  At  most,  the 
employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  is  liable  for  compensation  benefits  and  med¬ 
ical  care  for  only  one  hundred  and  four  weeks.  If  the  disability  continues 
beyond  one  hundred  and  four  weeks  or  if  prolonged  medical  treatment  is 
necessary,  payments  are  made  by  a  Special  Fund.  Thus,  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  of  work  accidents  to  the  physically  handicapped  do  not  materially 
affect  the  employer’s  workmen’s  compensation  experience  and  do  not  increase 
his  insurance  costs.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  New  York  law 
is  to  save  money  for  employers  who  hire  the  physically  handicapped  at  the 
expense  of  employers  who  do  not,  through  the  device  of  spreading  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  risk.  That  is  sound  social  policy.  The  aim  of  the  Second 
Injury  Law  is  so  precise  and  its  application  so  simple  that  it  appeals  alike  to 
employers  and  employes. 

Having  been  hired  for  a  job,  whether  it  be  easy  or  hard,  whether  at  the 
work  for  which  he  has  been  trained  or  not,  whether  it  be  full  or  part-time, 
the  employe’s  interest  in  the  Second  Injury  Law  ends.  For  him  its  purpose 
has  been  served.  He  has  found  a  job.  The  same  medical,  surgical,  and  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  are  provided  as  if  he  were  not  physically  handicapped.  The 
physically  handicapped  in  New  York  State  do  not  have  to  waive  any  rights 
in  order  to  obtain  employment. 

The  employer  who  has  given  a  job  to  a  physically  handicapped  worker 
is  protected  by  the  law  against  all  liability  (in  excess  of  that,  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks)  if  the  combined  permanent  disability,  resulting 
from  both  the  pre-existing  condition  and  the  second  injury,  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  permanent  disability  resulting  from  the  second  injury  alone. 
The  employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  bears  the  direct  cost  of  medical 
expenses  and  compensation  benefits  for  not  more  than  the  first  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks.  All  further  payments  are  the  obligation  of  the  Special  Fund. 

The  significant  provisions  of  the  Second  Injury  Law  are  clearly  stated.  In 
order  that  the  law  may  be  applicable  to  a  given  case,  all  the  following  five 
conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

1.  The  previous  handicap  must  be  a  permanent  physical  condition, 
serious  enough  to  be  or  likely  to  be  a  limiting  handicap  to  employment. 
It  may  be  a  previous  workmen’s  compensation  injury  but  not  necessarily. 
It  may  be  a  disablement  as  a  result  of  accident  or  disease  or  a  congenital 
condition. 

2.  The  employer  must  have  knowledge  of  the  previous  permanent 
physical  handicap  of  the  employe.  This  knowledge  is  basic  to  the  em- 
olovment  decision. 

3.  The  “second  injury”  must  be  caused  by  an  accident  that  arises  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  or  by  an  occupational  disease,  caus- 
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ing  disability  (or  death)  for  which  the  employer  is  required  to  provide 
benefits  under  the  compensation  law. 

4.  The  disability  resulting  from  the  “second  injury”  must  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  materially  and  substantially  greater  because  of  the  previous 
handicap  than  the  disability  which  would  be  caused  by  the  “second  in¬ 
jury  alone.  Should  this  combined  disability  exceed  one  hundred  and 
four  weeks,  the  employer  may  seek  reimbursement  from  the  Special 
Fund.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  “second  injury”  results  in  partial 
permanent  disability,  total  permanent  disability,  or  death.  If  the  dis¬ 
ability  is  merely  temporary,  however,  the  case  does  not  come  within  the 
Second  Injury  Law. 

5.  In  all  Second  Injury  Law  cases  a  claim  for  reimbursement  must  be 
filed  by  the  employer  or  by  the  carrier  in  his  behalf  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks  after  the  disability  from  the  “second  injury”  be¬ 
gins  and  in  any  case  before  a  finding  has  been  made  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  or  referee  that  the  second  disability  is  permanent. 
Should  the  employer  neglect  to  file  his  claim  to  charge  the  case  to  the 
Special  Fund  until  after  the  finding  of  permanency  has  been  made  or 
until  after  one  hundred  and  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  the  liability  will 
not  pass  to  the  Special  Fund.  It  will  remain  with  the  employer  or  carrier. 

The  physician’s  role  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  employment  of  the 
cardiac  is  great.  He,  above  all,  must  consider  all  the  factors  involved — the 
worker,  the  disease,  the  job — and  his  conclusion  must  suit  them  all.  He  must 
use  his  wide  medical  knowledge  and  his  understanding  of  people  and  their 
problems  in  order  to  give  wise  advice  to  those  who  seek  it.  In  this  instance 
he  deals  not  only  with  his  patient  but  also  with  government,  law,  industry, 
labor,  welfare  workers,  educational  centers,  and  many  others.  On  him  falls 
the  burden  of  determining  the  exact  diagnosis1  and  patient’s  functional 
capacity.  If  these  cannot  be  accurately  established,  all  comes  to  naught,  for 
no  further  progress  can  be  made. 

The  diagnosis  and  functional  capacity  having  been  determined,  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  first  task  is  to  restore  the  patient’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  some 
work,  if  that  is  possible.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a  total  invalid, 
that  his  abilities  and  his  experiences  are  still  of  importance  and  still  in  de¬ 
mand,  that  he  is  still  a  useful  and  independent  person,  still  able  to  rely  on 
himself  for  all  or  a  portion  of  his  livelihood. 

Hitherto,  the  patient  has  been  told  what  he  could  not  do.  He  was  rarely 
told  what  he  could  do.  This  error  has  been  immensely  damaging.  Of  course, 
the  patient  could  have  sought  the  advice  of  health  agencies  or  of  a  heart  work 
classification  unit,  where  his  work  ability  could  be  determined.  For  almost 
fifteen  years  such  a  unit  has  been  operating  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
City.  A  large  experience  has  been  gathered  there,  and  many  cases  have  been 
examined  and  analyzed.2  Many  of  the  patients  were  advised  to  retain  their 
old  positions;  many  more  were  placed  in  suitable  industries,  and  many  others 
were  vocationally  rehabilitated. 

The  sheltered  workshop  too  is  a  well  established  means  for  restoring  the 
patient’s  self-confidence  and,  possibly,  for  educating  him  in  a  new  field  of 
work.  The  physician  today  may  avail  himself  of  these  aids,  so  that  the  par¬ 
tially  disabled  patient  may  be  reassured  and  industry  may  make  use  of  his 
skills  and  experiences.  If  the  physician  has  the  patient’s  confidence  and  stim¬ 
ulates  his  desire  to  become  a  responsible,  independent,  and  useful  member  of 
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society,  removed  from  the  danger  of  becoming  a  public  charge,  he  may  avail 
himself  of  the  willing  aid  of  many  in  governmental  and  private  agencies  who 
are  very  eager  to  help  find  suitable  work  for  disabled  cardiacs. 

It  is  apparent  that  great  personal  and  financial  advantages  accrue  to  the 
partially  disabled  cardiac  when  he  is  given  work  suitable  to  his  capacities.  It 
is  apparent  too  that  the  employer,  without  undue  financial  risk,  reaps  the 
benefit  of  the  years  of  skill  and  experience  which  the  cardiac  brings  to  his 
tasks.  The  general  welfare  too  is  best  served  when  this  partially  disabled, 
skilled,  and  experienced  segment  of  the  population  is  rehabilitated  and  again 
employed. 
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